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ABSTRACT 



The resources necessary to operate a complete career 



guidance program are considerable. This handbook maps the territory 
of funding resources for those working in the field of career 
guidance* Following two brief intrcNiuctory sections, the first part 
of the handbook deals with defining program needs. The needs that are 
identified can serve as the basis for developing funding proposals. 
Under each of the need categories (e.g., staff, audiovisual media and 
equipment), are questions designed to help focus on the needs in that 
category. The next section examines types and sources of funding. The 
following categories of proposals are described: major grant 
proposals, mini--grants, excess property/corporate donations, and 
in-kind giving. Four major sources of funding are considered: the 
federal government, state government, local sources, and foundations. 
The next section. Using the System, contains guidelines for proposal 
development. Included here is information for selecting the best 
funding sources to pursue, building a case for the proposal, and 
preparing the proposal. Forms include a time line for proposal 
development, a proposal development format, a sample budget summary, 
and a sample resume. The final section looks at ways to become 
involved in policy formation and funding decisions. Contact 
addresses, sample foundation descriptions and their grants to career 
guidance, a funded proposal for developing a career resource center # 
sainple letters, preliminary proposal, and a sample time line are 
included in the appendices. (LLL) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

* from the original document. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Not long ago. career guidance was consklered 
unnecessary. For most, a future vocation was deter- 
niined by ttieir parents' occupations, \he offers or 
contacts of friends or fanrity, or which local busi- 
nesses were Nring. AHfwugti tfiese aspects of 
career guidance remain irr^xMlant, new opttons, 
opportunities, and uncertainties have created new 
issues. If jobs of the future are uncerta^ and virtually 
unllmaed. those seeking employment will Increas- 
ingly need infonnation to assist them in making 
career choices. 

Until the 70's, career guidance was largely 
confined to secondary sctwols. As studertts pre- 
pared to leave school and enter the vk>tS6 of work, 
they were assisted in maMng entry-level job d^- 
skHTs. Now, when an indivkiual changes jobs every 
3-5 years and many future jobs will be different from 
today's jobs, hidividuais of all s^s need career 
information. Unforeseen and complex charts in 
the worid economy may make some jobs obsolete or 
may aeate new areas of employment . Demographic 
changes may increase turnover rates. In additton, 
special populations-tlie handicapped, im;arcerated, 
disadvantaged, and elderly-are now subjects for 
career guidance. 

Uncertainties in emptoyment of the future and 
new pojiHJiatwns needing career gukJance create 
new demands. Informing indivkluals of job availabiliity 
is not sufficient. Ir^ivkluals need to know the skills 
likely to be useful in the future job market; they must 
helped in devek>ping transferable skills; and they 
must knew how their interests, values, strengths, 
and weaknesses relate to future employment. 

The career guidarrce center of the future will be 
a complex center of information and discovery. 



Con^xJter terminals and other technotogies will make 
availabte ^vkHJSty unim^ned <^alities arvl c^an- 
t^ies of career information. Assessment f^ograms 
will be kiter«>nnec^ed with career exptoratton activi- 
ties and skitts devetopment programs. Personal 
guidance and career guklam» wiH often be indistin- 
^ishable. Clients will be of aU ages, types, and 
abiWies. 

The resources necessary to operate a com- 
plete career gukJance program are conskierable. 
Informatkm {and materials and ^^;»nent for fts 
access ar^ use) r»t che^. Ttwse involved in 
career guidance are continually faced with getting 
suffKlent funding to acquire effective materials and 
resources. Most programs must cope with budget- 
ary pressures, makir^ the con^titbn for available 
furxJs intense and often frustrating. Those involved 
in guidance often have high ideals and good inten- 
tions, but they are easily distressed because of the 
inadequacy of availatNe resources. To (^nd3ine the 
demands arKl re^nsibilities of guidance with the 
frustrations of fund raising is more than can be 
reasonat}ly expected. 

This harKlbook maps the territory of funding 
resources for Xhose in career guidarwe. As with 
clients needing information for career preparation 
and selection, guidance professionals need informa- 
tion to Wentify funding sources and provkJe neces- 
sary skills to obtain needed funding. Not only Is 
funding available, but procedures to get it are easier 
than imagined. The infomiation presented here 
should enable readers to gain resources to provide 
the prc^ram they prefer. Control over program 
funding means control of a program's quality. 



CAREER GUIDANCE: NEEDS, OBSTACLES, AND 

OPPORTUNITIES 



The Chinese cufse "May you live ui changing 
ttn^" is olten cited by those who are unN«)py with 
their current situation and their prospects tor the 
future. Atthou^ change includes loss of the f arr^liar 
ar^ the oomf(»tabie. it also creates opportunity for 
shapa^ the future. Undoubtedly, career guidance 
lives in changing times. 

The U.S. Departmerrt of Labor projects that the 
size of the l£d>or force wid continue to grow through 
the 1990s, but that the percei^age of growth wRI 
dedine. Most of this growth wffl be due to women 
entering the job market. The rujmber of youth 
entering the job market will decline steadily through 
1995. 

At the same time that those entering the }qb 
market are expected to have more educatim, an 
oversui;^ of co9e^ gr^^es is expected also. 
Yet. the rrxjre educated members of the workforce 
are less often unemptoyed. 

Uncertainty about future jobs is considerable. 
For exaiT^a, government gasoline regulations after 
Middle East oil embargoes ted to pressure to make 
lighter, more fuel-efficient cars. This pressure pro- 
duced declines in the steel industry and growth in the 
plastics and akjminum industries. Automation and 
technotogical advances change employment pat- 
terns and needed skiUs. Fewer people in the future 
will assemble cars - more will assemble and maintain 
robots that cto. There will be fewer typists and more 
people doing data entry and word processing. In- 
creasingly, job qjportuniti^ are in service areas and 
not in occupatbns that produce goods. This suggests 
that interpersonal skiHs may t>e as important to the 
employee of the future as technical skills were in the 
past. 



It is projected that most job availability will be 
thrnj^ F^dacements. The greatest r^3i«»ment 
needs wiH be in low-status, low-paying s^vk:e jobs 
where the ^at^ toK^rease in job avaiU^nity is ateo 
f^ec^ed. The Nghest turnover rates win be arTx>ng 
th<»e who have unclear career goals and «iter ^s 
requiring the least training. Today, the average 
tumo^ rate is 3-5 years-fast^ for tf^e with toss 
edt^tton and training. 

These projedtons indicate that career gukj- 
ance will be needed for those who are about to enter 
tl^ job market. Training will also be needed in those 
transfer skills that help individuals make their own 
care^changesardchcNces. Most inctivk^als need- 
ing career ^klance wW be okfer than high school 
age and nwe often wiH be changing jobs than 
se^ir^ entry into tl^ job market. 

In this climate, career guidance cannot be just 
career Intormation for youth abOiA to enter the jdb 
market. Individuals of all ages and types need to 
know the characteristics and expectations for various 
career options and how to acquire technical skills 
needed fcH* a jd). But they also need to know the 
skills required in getting and changing jobs. They 
fwsn know tow to leam rww skills and change as the 
job or the labor market changes. Career guidance 
personnel will coordinate these functbns tor em- 
ployees and job seekers of the future. 

Career guidance of the future will be a compre- 
hensive program tor a varied grwjp of clients in a 
rapkJIy charging worid. The resources needed tor 
success are rapidly expanding. 

Client grojps have expanded from 12th grad- 
ers who weren't going to college to include all age 



grDups- ffoiTi individuais in elementary school to 
adults makir^ career changes, to retirees seek^ 
reentry into ^ job market. Atso let^fa^ sfM^I 
^ilis atxl resources are minorH^, disadvanta^, 
handic^}ped, bitin^l, kicarcertfedandother special 
career^idancechator^eswhi(^caraiott)e ^piored. 

Issues to be faced are no lon^r ^ist inttial job 
entry: reentry and late ertiry are bi^s^lr^^ com- 
mon. Skills in job changing may teas importar^ as 
entry skills. The abi^ to &ds^ to the changing 
demands of a particular \oto may be more useful than 
technical job skills. SkiNs in dealing with rehaUMa- 
tion, distocatton, and unen^ynrartt are increas- 
ingly becoming part of career ^idance. Trailer- 
able skills that are useful in any job setting (personal 
conduct, proitom solving, attitudes, etc.) also nmst 
be a pari of career ^idance. Assessment of these 
skills ar%l attitudes has become increasir^ly (im- 
plex. 

A number of ob^acles to a successful career 
guidance program stand in the way of respondir>g to 
these needs. Perhaps the most difficult is the least 
noticeat>le: inertia. Thus, if career ^idar^ has a 
secure nche in the guidance office at the kKai h^h 
school, chan^ is slow. A ^aranteed suf^ly of 
clients and no accountability for the outcome of effort 
mal<es changing or updatir^ even slower. 

Accordir^ to American tradition, one should 
mal<e his or her place in the worid by hanj work. 
Currently, the i^jblk; feels that social pre^rams de- 
signed to help the needy have not he^^ them but 
may have even harmed them ar^ their personal 
welfare. This creates a strong resistance to programs 
that appear to assist those who can1 or won1 help 
themselves. Although furxling to hire a new math 
teacher may be easy to obtain, a much smaller 
anrount of funding for career guidance materials is 
often very difficult to find. 



FuixNng for career guidance has ne\«r been 
iar^. And the draim^arvies that have oisated 
universal need for such guidance have not created 
increased fund^ to assist inltspfovi^. FortfK>se 
conmiitted to improv^ career guidance, one m^ 
obstiK^ to an effedive i^ospam is insuff k^nt fund- 
ing. If were possbie to obtain the funds necessary 
to buiM an effective guklance pro^^am, it would be 
possft^ to j^ovkto the types of sen/ices that are 
needed and thus demonstrate the vaKie of career 
^idance. htostfund^ for career ^Uanceteeittwr 
part of a school sy^em's or agency*'; *xj<^et or a 
smaN ponkHi of the activity of a cor|,.oi.nc person- 
nel office. Without «k^ional sources of funding, the 
services win continue to lag behind \tw need. 

With fewer opportunities avaU^tle. how win 
your fund^ crt^s be resolved? Who wiii t^e 
advantage (^)ponunittes? Fundir^ for any 
»^ivityd(^notariseoutof a vacuum. Those who 
make decisior^ ^xnjt fundii^ ad on the baste of 
past pertonr^nce and their |MrcefAk)ns of rteeds. 
Concern for job preparatton has never been greater. 
Unen^yment is unaccef^able, but not so high that 
other issues are overshadowed. The new genera- 
tk>n is dee^ corKiemed with their en^ysOsility. 
The K>h market te changing and is irKfeasir^ un- 
predidable. The ability of the United States to 
compete in tf« vrarid economy is a growif^ concern. 
The labor supply in fkjx. All of these things make 
the time ripe for attitudes atx>ut career ^kfance to 
char^. 

Increasing funding, while an immediate con- 
cern, must t» t^in upon changes in attitudes con- 
cerning career guidance. The approach to obtaining 
funds for career guidance must be a systematk; one 
that will generate needed funds and produce mea- 
surable outcomes that will charge attitudes toward 
future funding. 
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WHAT ARE YOUR NEEDS? 



The Key to obtaining new funding is knowing 
what you need ami why you need it. The nwst 
comnion difficulty is that these areas have not been 
clearly stated. The first step in seeking funds is a 
careful program assessment. 

Since the field of career guidance is changing 
and the demands are unclear, this section will review 
what a successful career g^idarK;e program neecte. 

CLIENTS 

The first thing to consider is wtw your clierts 
are. Don1 assume that tfwse you now serve are your 
only clients; there may be other groups that you 
should or could be serving. Definir^ your clients 
helps define your nryssion. 

In the Cun-ent Clients column of ext^M 1, 
indicate the imJividuals you are now sen/ing in each 
of the identified categories. Then, consider possftjle 
clients you slwuld oroould be serving . IfKlicate these 
individuals in the Potential Clients column. For each 
cate^ry in which you have kJentified citents (cunent 
or potential), write the mosX important need of the 
members of that group in the Priority Need cohimn. 
The use of exact numbers in each category is not 
critical; good estimates will 60. When you have 
completed this exhibit, you will have gained a clearer 
sense of who you serve now, others who you might 
be serving, and the needs of each. 

MISSION 

The goals or mission of your program are the 
unseen guide for the clwices and d«;isions you 
make. Knowing your mission will help you keep on 



course when the forces of circumstance make 
progress difficult. Identifying the mission of your 
program may be tougher than you tWr*. Are you 
working for employers as weN as clients? Are you 
provkling information aswell as counseling? Are you 
working for specific short-tenn goats or do y»J also 
consi(tef iong-term goals? Where do your tasks 
Stan? Wheredotheyend? What oonstftutes success? 
A clear sense of your mission and its «>ciai value win 
be a valuatNe aid ki expiaMng your fumiir^ needs to 
potential funders. Indicate tww you, y(Hjr supervisors, 
ar^l your clients perceive your irvisston. 

Look at ea<^ category of career guidance 
service In exhibit 2 (pp. 8-10). In the first column, 
check the sen^s that are an important part of your 
misston. Complete the entire first cokjmn first. Go 
back and repeat the process, checking those ser- 
vees tfiat you thirrit your supen^isors feel are an 
important part of your mission. Finally, repeat the 
process in the third column, indicatir^ those sen^ices 
that the people you serve perceive as an important 
part of your misston. 

The next two pages are duplteates of this cfiart 
for you to give to 1) your su^rvisor and 2) a client. 
This will provkfe you with some useful external 
information to compare with your perception. 

Look over your checks. Arethere places where 
the checks for the three cate^rles differ? Does this 
suggest that you shouW charge your mission? All of 
those involved in your activities shoukJ agree on the 
goals if you are to create a united front to a potential 
funder. 

Here is a sample career guidance program 
mission statement taken from a needs assessment 
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of a smsM rural sdiool c^rk4: 

The Career Guidance Program ex- 
ists to develop arid bufMovstl^&to-cc^^^ 
skills and attdudes of chSdren ami young 
adults anroll^ in sctH>of districts in 
courts. 

The pfogram is a paitnersh^of eight 
participa^ig scdxx)! distri^. As ak^, tts 
thofst is to meet these students' needs t>y 
providing and/or facilitating delhrery of nec- 
essary suppiemental programs mvS ser- 
vices to those sdKx^s. 

To address students' iife*c<H>ing 
needs, the program seeks to deal with five 
major career development areas: self- 
irKfividjal and en^nNHTMnt; economics- 
world of work; edmation and trair^; em- 
pk>yat>ISty and work adjustm^it skSs; and 
decision makNig. 

The Career Guidance process one 
that is integrated into a given cWct's exist- 
ing currioila. The program lends aifi^EXjrt 
to the panicking school (Uriels thnx^h 
the foHowing means: staff development, 
oomrmjnfty resources, and mat^te. 

Write a sunvnary n^ston statenwrt and as- 
sociated objectives for your program. 



Siunpfe Format 

Guidance Program 
Ml^^n Statement 

School 

Counselor 

lisskm Statement 



Annual Objectives 



Approved August 30, \1991 

Prindpal 

School Board 



C^ice ^r clients arKf mis^on ha^ t)een kien- 
tified, you can identify re^rces that are needed to 
achtove ^rgo^. 

RESOURCES 

Res(^rces can be divxied into at least eigf^ 
c^egories: 

* Trained prt^^kxial staff/paraprofessk^t/ 
clertoal 

* Buikfing space and office equf>ment 

* Printed and audiovisual guUance materials, 
irK^kJding assessnwnt material 

* Audk>vi8ual n^dia and equq^ment 

* Computers and ^idarK:e software 
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EXHIBIT 1 



ASSESSING YOUR CLIENTS AND THEIR NEEDS 

Current Potential Most 

Clients Clients Important Need 

Male 

Female _ 

Under 18 

18-25 

26-35 

36-50 

50 and up — — 

MiTOritles (racial or ethnic) 

Disadvantaged 

First-time Job Seekers — 

Unemployed . 

Displaced Workers — 

Voluntary Job Changers 

Bilingual 

Handicaf^sed _ 

• physk^l 

• hearing 

• vision 

• intellectual 

• emotional 

• teaming disabled 

Incarcerated — 

Displaced Homemakers — - — 

SctKJOl Dropouts - 

High School Graduates — 

College Graduates 

Other Pertinent Categories 
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EXHIBIT 2 



^RVICES PROVIDED BY CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM 



Services You Supeivlsors aients 

Career Irtformation 

Library Services 

Vocational Assessrrwnt . 

Personal Assessment 

Career ExjA>ration Activities _ 

Placement Assistance 

Job-Seeking Skills 

Career Decfeion Making Skills 

Training in Work Skills or Habits 

Career Planning a<IHs 

Emptoymer« Sevices for Employers 

Personal Counselir^ 

Vocattonal Counseling 

Follow- Up 

Researcti-Student Choice-Job Trend 

Devetopment of Job Opportunities 

Resume Devetopnwnt 

Internships or Cooperative Activities 

• College Selection 

• Financial Aid ____ 

• Job Credential E)evelopment 

Other 
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EXHIBIT 2 



SERVICES PROVIDED BY CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM 



Services You Supervisors Clients 

Career Infofmatwn 

Library Services 

Vocational Assessment 

Personal Assessment 

Career Exploration Activities 

Placement Assistance 

Job-Seekir^ Skills 

Career Decision Making Skills 

Training in Woik SkiWs or Habits 

Career Planning Skills 

Emptoyment Sevices for Emptoyers 

Personal Counseling 

Vocational Counselir^ 

Foltow-Up 

Research-Student Chotee-Job TremJ 

Development of Job Opportunities _i 

Resume Devetopment 

Internships or Cooperative Activities 

• College Selection 

• Financial Aid 

• Job Credential Development 

Other 
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EXHIBIT 2 



SERVICES PROVIDED BY CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM 



Services 



You 



Supervisors 



aients 



Career Intormation 

Vocational Assessment 
Personal Asses^nent 
Career Exploraiion Activities 
Ptacemef^ Assistance 
Jot>Seeking Skills 
Career Decteion Making SkUte 
Training in Work Skifls or Hat3its 
Career Planning Skills 
Employment Sevices for Emptoyers 
Personal Counseling 
Vocational Counseling 
Foltow-Up 

Research-Studer^ Chok:e-Job Trend 
Developmsnt of Job Opportunities 
Resume Development 
Intemsh^ or Cooperative Activities 

• College Selection 

• Finarx;ial Aid 

• Job Credential Development 
Other 
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* Re^rces for speciai pqxiiations (e.g. , non- 
Engtish material for bHinguals, ts^s for ttie 
visuaHy impaired, ete.) 

* Planning, research, and staff development 
furKis 

* Operatir^ funds and general suppUes 

Awareness of what is needed in each category 
will assist in selecting strategies most i^pro^^te in 
seekir^ fum^. 

TRAINED PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

Guidance is a relativety labor-intensive tHJSi- 
ness. Successful career guidance requires a weii- 
tratned staff df sufficient number to realteticaiiy handle 
available d^s. Although tt^ may be obviCHJS, 
assessing your staffing nee<te is not ^ simple now. 
Different client populations may warrant different 
typesof or (^fferentty trained staff members. Work- 
ing with non-English spewing populations takes 
bilingual skills; woik^ wfth handtoapped youth is 
iry different from wvortdng with homemakers or 
OiSkTcated aduR workers trying to enter the work 
force. Handicapped individjais wilt require very 
different sets of counsetor skills and sensitivities. 
Although a highly speciaHzed staff may be unrealis- 
tic, evaluating staffing needs with the clients and 
mission in mind is inrportant. 

Staffing does rvA nraan only pernanent fuli- 
time professional staff; clerical and support staff are 
essential and can actoquately perfonn some of the 
technical functions of a guidance program. In addi- 
tion, volunteers may be available for son^ tasks as 
well. Volunteers with career experiences and skills 
may be appropriate for tasks nomnaUy resen/ed for 
formally trained professtonals. Shared staff such as 
library or clerical staff from other departments or 



areas within your organization may be a way to help 
overcome in«lequsrte staffing problems. Remem- 
ber, volunteer and shaved staff witi have costs asso- 
ciated with their services, and these shouki be buHt 
into your projections of staffing needs and tt^ir costs. 

Staff^ normally covered by a standing/ 
annial budget. Efforts to expand slicing shoukj 
begin here since ^nts normaHy do rK>l provide for 
long-temi staffing. Keep In mind, however, that one 
way to increase your staff budget Is by adding staff 
via a funded project and demonstrating that the 
project works. Inp^ data from documented results 
can serve as a t>asis for a permanent txtc^ request. 

Many staH activittos in career c^kiance require 
skills avails elsewhere. One strategy for ex- 
panded Ming is to work towaid shared posittons. 
Secretarial assistance, audiovisual rescMjrces, com- 
puter maintenance, library aoc^isitkms, coordination 
of conmjnity vofejnteers, devetopmerrt of coofwa- 
tive progranw. and coordination of communfty re- 
sources may aN be avaHiMe at reduced cost through 
Xbe part-time efforts of (Hhers in your organization or 
in your community. 

BUILDING SPACE AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

importarti educatk>nat programs should not 
work out of converted space with hand-me-down 
equipment. Guidance deserves the same space 
type allocation as other equally in^rtantdisciplines. 
Sharing space with a library, for example, may be 
very useful, but the way in whk^ many career guid- 
ance programs have evolved (i.e., after the iTuifcling 
was designed, buUt, and all the equipment ordered) 
often makes tf^ space inadec^ate and inefficient. If 
a great deal of time is spent figuring out where to put 
things, complaining about thin^ that doni work, 
wishing for more private space, you shoukJ consider 
expanding your space arnl equipment. 
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A period of shrir^if^ enroUment the perfect 
time to se^ vacated space and office equ^snwit in 
sctK>ois. Creative des^n use of underutilized 
^}ace WIN make s:fKX>l boards happy and witi pro- 
vide you wftti rwected space. FuTKte.altfwugfi small, 
are avaiiatNe for building constfuction and renovatk>n 
through slsAe and federal sourros; however, exc^ 
in areas of substantial population growth, af^ica- 
tions for those resources are unia<ely to be success- 
ful. 

One way to get new or renovated ^ace is to 
make the renovation project a learning experience 
for vocational echicatton classes. Arwther strategy 
for acquiring space may be (^operative arrangements 
between »:hools and others involved in career ^id- 
ance (e.g., weHareorganizations, busiresses, unions, 
job service, unemptoyment agencies), where the 
ufKlenjtitized space and equipment may be shared 
by ail. perhaps at nominal cost or free. If aN of those 
who ne^ career guidance resources share one 
area, the total cost decreases dramaticatty. 

In arrangir^ space and equ^}ment, make sure 
you have sufficient desks and chairs, a a>mforlable 
waitlr^ or browsing area, easy access to the career 
guidar^e library, private areas for counseling and 
assessment, desk and work areas for comfXiter 
terminals and materials, reading tables for library 
materials, and ^equate storage space for audiovi- 
sual materials and supplies. 

PRINTED GUIDANCE AND ASSESSMENT 
MATERIALS 

A good career guidance program needs a large 
variety of high-quality printed and rwnprint materials. 
The specific contents of any given guidance library 
may vary considerably; however, ail should include 
the following types of materials: 



* Af^priate vocationai i^itude and interest 
preference instruments and the materials nec- 
essary for soiling, interp^ing, and provkJing 
guidance to clients 

* Career materials tied to subject matter for 
te»;her use 

* Materials that descr3)e the variety of available 
^bs and that provide projections of future 
erT^>k>yment patterrs 

* Oescripttons of occupatbns, c^allficattons, 
woriting conditions, local job prospects, arxj 
pay scale 

* Curriculum materials that tie students' subject 
matter Interests to an occupatk>nal informa- 
tion system (e.g., COIN) 

* Career paper files with current and update 
fob information 

* Infonnatton from your State Occupational In- 
formation Coordinating Convnittee (SOICC)-- 
see ackiiress for your state in the reference 
s^ion 

Armed Forces occupational briefs 

* College and university catatogs 

* FinarK:ial aid tKK)ks or software 

* Technical school catalogs 

* Private school catalogs 

* Materials on job ap^licatton arxj job search 
skills 
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* uamerdectetofWTiaKingwofkbooks.fHrnstrips. 
and worksheets 

* Federal and state civil service inlonnation 

* Parent materials 

AUDIOVISUAL MEDIA AND EQUIPMENT 

Many guidance nrtaterials are avaBabte on film, 
t^, o>n^er software, fbnstr^, nticofUm, or mi- 
crofictie. To use these mateiiais, a library of career- 
related fHms, sndes, fiimstilps, tapes and videos or 
an annual txidget that pemnits their timely rental also 
needs to be considered. 

COMPUTERS AND GUIDANCE SOFTWARE 

PrMed materials and audiovisual media will 
always be needed, but much of what has tradnionaliy 
been done with these media can now be done better 
and faster and updated easter by microconputer. 
AKhough the initial cost of computers and software 
may appear high, in the long mn, these materials 
may fc>e less than or oomparaUe in cost to printed 
materials. 

In addition to the above medio and equ4)ment, 
each career guidance pro-am needs to have an 
{Klequate number of computers. MonRors, cSsk 
drives, or tape cassette readers are also needed, in 
some cases, phone Une access to other computers 
is available through a modem. Most software 
pactoges are ready to use, and have a full set of 
supporting nwteriais. Always investigate equip- 
ment-software compatibility prior to malting any pur- 
chases. For larger districts, the new software net- 
working system is very co^ efficient. 

COIN (Coordinated Occupational Information 



Network) is one conputerized occupational Informa- 
tion system. ttis«ganized^sixway8:(i)OocupEaion. 
(2) School Si^iect. (3) CoBege Major, (4) Sdhook, (5) 
Appprentic^f^, and (6) Mffitary. Each fOe has 
complete intomnation for career guidance in an ea^ 
aocessStita fonn send requtos no prevtous computer 
experience. Included is the COIN Oca4)ational 
Interest Profile thm assists users in detenrtining 
which occiqpsrtions to explore. Tl^se m^erlais may 
be obtained tor use on a hud cfisk system, network, 
CD-ROM mult^ disk system, a mlcmflche system, 
and/or a nticrocomputer search system. The com- 
puterized verstons are desi^iedtonin on the Apple 
II family and IBM-PC's or compat^s. 

RESOURCES FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 

Many resources are needed with the special 
populations of students/cfients who, by law. must be 
provided with access to servtoes i^)propriate to their 
needs. These populattons indude hancScapped 
people (e.g., visually impabwi. hearing impaired, 
physk:aily hancficapped, and so forth); learning dis- 
abled. e<fcK»tk>naliy dtealvants^ and bilingual 
people; those in need of vocational rehaUUtatton, 
displaoed workers andhomemakers.andolderadute. 
Special materials, f «:ii»ies arrangements, and occu- 
pational infonnation are necessary to deal adequately 
with many of the special populations sen^ by your 
programs. Separate funding sources are available 
for work virith tlwse groups. These are discussed 
later in this han(Axx>k. 

PLANNING, RESEARCH, AND STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 

Professionals involved hcareer^idance, while 
managing to keep up with exteting demands, have 
little time or resources to conduct program research, 
even adequate tolk>w-up. One good tactic in seeking 
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fuTXling is to have the functe »j|:^rt plamUng. (toveh 
<^>ment, and pHot implementation of a or spedai 
program. (Mo^m research, or a followHjp study. 
Su^ functe wiH aflow for these adtfitkmat acthdtles 
and WiH en^jie ga^ in the over^ quaHty of the 
program and the feelfr^ of progress that accompa- 
nies such program improvement »:tiviijes. 

0PERAT1MG RMDS 

Even if you are fortunate enou{^ to have a weil- 
supplied career ^ance pro-am, your (^rational 
expenses may not be obvious to those ¥vho m£d(e up 
your budget. Ttwseir^hKtoger^ralsuf^ies. main- 
tenance of equipment, material update, travel, and 
the costs for rooessary professtonal dsvekip- 
ment. Atthough these would most reasonably be 
covered by an operating budget, you may want to 
coraiderf incfing supptememai funcfing to cover son« 
of these costs. With this formation, you can move 
to a specifte assessmertf of the needs for your career 
^idance program. 

The Career Guidar^ Resource Invertfory (ex- 
hibit 3) will assist you hi as^ssing your program 
needs. The needs that you identify can serve as the 
basis for developing funding proposal. Under e^ 
of the need categories (e.g., Staff. Au(^visuai Media 
and E(^^OTient. and so forth), is ac^estion designed 
to get you to focus on your needs in that categoiy. 
Answer these questions first. Tl^se are followed by 
a checd^list where you slx>utd indicate H you have a 
sufficient supply of the various items in e»:h cat- 
egory (e.g.. professional staff, v^nteers. eto.). If 
you indicate that you have needs in an area, specify 
the type and amount needed. Answer all questiof^ 
as if you were seeking the kfeal resources for your 
career guidance program, if you feel sure you know 
your needs and their priority, you can sk^ to the next 
section. 



EXHIBIT 3 

CAREER GUIDAHCE RESOURCE INVENTORY 

1 Staff 

Wlwit is your desired ratio of professional staff to clients? 

How many hours per vteek are ade<^ate to complete all clerical tasks? 

Does your dient population have special needs which require special staffing 
considerations? 

• Professional staff Need Do Not Need 

Special categortos of professional 

competence Need CtofMotNeed 

If need, specify needs and type of staff. 



Hours per week needed 

• Support staff Need Do Not Need 

if need, spectfy needs and t^ of skills needed. 



Hours per week needed 
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EXHIBIT 3-Continued 



Volunteers Need Do Not Need 

If need, identify tasks volunteers could do. 



Hours per week needed 



Shared/cooperative staff Need Dof^tNeed 

if need, identify types of shared staff positions you could use. 



Hours per week possible 



2 Printed Materials-Information Sources and Assessment Materials 

How many students/clients per year will use experdabie materials (e.g., test answer 
sheets, application forms, and so forth)? 

What is the largest number of students/clients that might need to use any particular resource 
at the same time? 



Resource Volumn Resource Volumn Resource Volumn 
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EXHIBIT ^-Continued 

Where are your cfierrts likely to seek employment? 

• Job applicattons Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify ttiose which you need. (Company and VoUjmn) 



• Testing materials Need Do Not Need 

It need, ^?ecify assessment instiuments needed, answer sheets, scoring materials, 
interpretation information. 



• Job desertion and projection materials Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify materials needed. 



• Classroom career information (type- 

volumn-grade levet) Need Do Not Need 
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EXHIBIT 3-Continued 



• Information from your State Occupattonat 

Infomiatton CoorcMnatIng Committee Need Do fMot Need 

Type Volumn 



Information on military service afxi occu- 
pational training Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify materials needed. 



College and university information Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify material nested. 



Technical sct^l information Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify materials needed. 



• Government career infomiation Need Do Not Need 

if need, specify materials needed. 



ERIC 
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EXHIBIT ^Continued 



• Materials on job search skills Need Do Not Need 

if need, specify materials needed. 



• Materials on career exfA)ratlon Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify niateriats needed. 



• Materials on career decision making Need Do Not Need 

If need, ^:>ecify materials needed. 



• General occupatkjnal resource 

informatton Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify materials needed (type-fonnat-grade level). 
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EXHIBIT ^-Continued 



• Staff development materials Need Do Not Need 

t1 need, spec^ materials needed. 



3. Audiovisual Media and Equ^miem 

What fMoportion of vtotk wHfi your students/clierrts is in grou|»? 

What proponkHi of your clients have difficulty understanding information ii^esertied ir. written 
form? 

What proportion of your clients are ia<ely to enter careers in which they have no prior experi- 
ence? 

What proportion of your clients should practice job interviews or wort< on personal appearance 
and presentation? 

Specific Needs 

• Movie projectors and screens Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify your needs. 



• Slide projectors Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify your needs. 
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EXHIBIT ^--Continued 



• FilmsJfip projectors Need Do Not Need 

tf need, specify ycHjr needs. 



• Tape recorders Need Do Not Need 

If need, ^ecify your needs. 



• Microfilm readers Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify your needs. 



• Microfiche readers Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify your needs. 



ERIC 
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EXHIBIT ^-Continued 

• Videotape camera, recorder, and 

monitor Need Do Not Need 

H need, specify y<Hjr needs. 



• Ubrary of up-to<late filn^. slides, 

videos, fitmstrlps, and so forth Need Do l^t Need 

If need, specify your needs. 



4. Computers and Guidance Software 

Wtiat proportion of the career exptoratton. guidance, and assessment material you would Mke to 
use is now available in o>fT^efized fomrat? 

To what con43uterized data bases shouW your clients have access? 



Wliat proportion of your students/clients will be involved in careers in whi(^ there will be at least 
some use of computers? 

• Computers Need Do Not Need 

If need, specify your needs (type, size, brand name) 
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EXHIBIT ^-Continued 



Guidance software 



Need 



Do Not Need 



1( need, specify your needs. 



Career guidance classroom 
curricu^m {type, gri avel) 



Need 



Do f4ot Need 



5 Resources for Special Populations 

Is there addittonal Informatton or materials that you could use to work with any special popu- 
latk>n students/clients? 



Need 



Do Not Need 



Specify 

Population 



Materials 



6 Office Equipment and Supplies 

How many staff need work spaces? 



How many of these need to be private? 
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EXHIBIT ^-Continued 

How imich space \& neected for convenient shetving or storage of (Minted materiais? 
How much space is needed for their use? 

How much space Is needed for convenient storage of audiovisual materials? 

What is needed for their use? 

How much space is needed for computer use? 

How many clients are you lately to have in your area at any given time? 

CX> you wofk with grou)», or only ifxJivicfejals? 

Groups? percentage indMduals? percentage 

Are there special considerations for the population of students/clients with whom you work? 

• Deslts and chairs f»ieed Do Not Need 

If need. wh2rt are your needs? 

• Lftjrary space for access to guidance 

materials Need Do Not Need 

If need, what are your needs? 

• Browsir^ area with tat>ies and chairs Need Do Not Need 

if need, specify needs. 
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EXHIBIT ^-Continued 




• Storafld sDacd for SGutofnent. sutx>li6S 

and matAriJifi Need 


Do Not Need 


if need, pacify needs. 




• Private fionsuHation and testify space Need 


Do I^t Need 


If need, ^[>ecify needs. 




. Filing rahinets Need 


Do Not Need 


If need, specify needs. 




• Comouter work SDSce tables, chairs. 

•supplies outlets Need 


Do I^t Need 


If need, specify needs. 




Andiovisual area Need 


Do Not Need 


If need, specify needs. 




. ttrpijp meeting or assessment space Need 


Do Not Need 


If need, specify needs. 




Following are three diagrams (figures 1 , 2, 3) of career guidance centers with varying available 
space. On the blank page, draw a plan for your desired ^ace. 
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Figure 2. Minimum space floor plan 
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Stations 



A - 

6 - 

C - 

D - 

E - 
F - 

G - 
H - 
I - 

J - 
K - 

L - 
M - 
N - 
0 - 
P - 
Q - 



Seif-awaroness 
materials 
Armed forces 
information 
College/universitY 
information 
Trade/technical 
school information 
Cafeer games 
State (»»jpational 
information system 
Occupational briefs 
Job application skills 
Local employment 
opportunttiM 
Occupational resources 
Co m puter^^ssisted 
guidance 

Community affairs 
Career files 
Undecided comer 
Filmstrip collection 
Emerging occupations 
Federal w\d state 
civil service 




Figure 3. Maximum space floor plan 
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CAREER GUIDANCE CENTER FLOOR PLAN 

SCALE 1 SQUARE = 5' 
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EXHIBIT 2-Continued 

7. Planning, Rosearcli, and Staff Developmem Funds 
What resources and f urate are needed for program planning? 
What types of research (e.g., foltow-up) would you like to do? 

What resources and funds wuid be needed to do tt? 
What would be the ideal time to invest in pro^m development? 

What resources and funds are needed? 
What proportion of staff time sIXHjid t» in\^^ed in staff development? 

What resources and funds would be needed? 
Go badt and make changes that this might indicate in any of the prevkjus categories of needs. 

8. Operating Funds 

What is your current budget? (list by whatever system it is currently appropriated) 

Estimate the difference between that tHJdget and that needed to su|:HX)rt the program you have 
outlined above. 
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EXHIBIT 4 

WISH LIST 

Make a Hst of itiose things that you have Micated are needed. Ust on»y those Items that you cani 
expect to get through nonnal Ixjdgetary channels. This is a "wish Hst". 

Staff 

Printed Materials 

Audiovisual Media and Equipment 
Computers and Guidance Software 
Resources for Special Populations 
Space, Office Equipment and Supplies 
Plannir^, Research and Development Funds 
Operating Funds 
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Priorities 



Review your %vish list" and rank the Items from nwst needed to least needed. 



Most- 1. 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 



Least- 20. 



This list will serve astheljasis for developing your funding proposals. Although you may be unrealistic 
to assume that you will ot>tain funding for all of your "wishes", it is the spirit of this booklet that the funds are 
available somewhere for all that you need. The remainder of this booklet will show you what is available and 
will help you get it. 
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TYPES OF FUNDING 



You may seek several types of support. The 
types of iterre you need and ttie plffi^s you sq^roach 
will determ^ whk^ of the foffowing categories of 
proposals will be a|;^>iio|:^te tor you: 



for someone to ask for them. Some d^bu- 
tton systems for sudi iten^ are c^ite origa- 
nized (e.g. goverrmter^ surphjs), but most 
are ad hoc. 



* Major Grant Proposal: Major funding is in 
the form of a proposal seeking a large sum 
of money. Most furvters e)q)ect proposals 
such as those descrQ}ed later in this book. 
Such proposals are fully documented, ^isti- 
f ted, and detailed. Manypec^probaMydo 
not get involved in seekir^ fundir^ because 
compietir^ such a pfx)cess is so uni^asant. 
In what folk>ws, you will see ttiat the process 
is not so awful, but you should realize that 
other alternatives may nneet ^ur needs. 

* Mini-grants: Many proposals are for a 
specific Item, a small group of related items, 
or a relatively small amount of money. Most 
people realize that several hundred dollars 
of staff tinre required to prepare a grant 
proposal does rwt justify something that 
costs $1 ,000. Many organizations and cor- 
porations have mini-grants, or grants for 
limited amounts of money or for sp^itic 
acquisitions. The proposal process for this 
is much abbreviated Each funder has 
guidelines for mini-grants arid ^u should 
know and follow these gukfelines. Most will 
resemble t he preliminary proposal described 
later, 

* Excess Property/Corporate Donations: 

Many organizatioits have sullies, equip- 
ment, or facilities that they no longer need. 
These may t^e sokj, auctioned, or given 
away. They also may be neglected, waiting 



A related source of needed equipment or 
supplies is businesses that produce items 
you need. Many corporErtions regularty give 
products to those deem^ worthy ami ap- 
propriate in tt^ community. 

in both cases, ttie only way to find th^ 
goods is to look for and directly approach 
fm^>ects in your community that relate to 
your kJenttfied needs. Mtost businesses luve 
a public relations department that can tell 
you wlx) to (intact. Pn^sals may be 
unnecessary or may be similar to a mini- 
grant request. 

* In-Kind Ghring: Many ir^ivi<^als, groi^. 
ard corporations provkie servk^s accord- 
ing to their expertise at no cost. In-kind 
giving varies, but is primarily the release of 
staff from some of their obl^tons to pro- 
vide a service. For example, err^loyees 
may be released to talk about em|:Hoyment 
oii^rtunities in a parti^lar business; time 
may t» given to he^ organize a community 
event; or space may be given for an event. 
In-kind giving usually anar^ed without a 
formal proposal and by direct contact with 
the indivk^al who has ttre authority to pro- 
vide the servk:e. Many of your needs can be 
suf^ied without any finandal transactk)n, 
thus saving your budgeted funds and enrich- 
ing your program. (See exhibit 5 for examples 
of and sources for in-kind servk;es.) 
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EXHIBIT 5 


SOURCES AND TYPES OF IN-KIND GIVING 


Types 


Best Sources 


Supplies am} Materials 


Businesses that marujfacture or sell supplies 
or materials you need. 


Ecpjipment 


Businesses that manufacture or sell equip- 
ment you need. Busir^sses that use equip- 
ment ypu need and might have some they no 
longer rwed. 


Transportation 


Companies that provide transportation. 


Pe(HJte (time) 




General 


Social sen/k^e organizattons, clubs, and busi- 
nesses. 


Experts (share o^rience and 
knowledge of careers} 


Businesses, social servk:e organizattons, and 
clut». 


(technical assistance) 


Businesses whose employees have that 
knowledge. 

Social Service Organiz!rtk>ns 


Remember, there is no substitutton tor the yellow pages of the telephone directory for information 
on potential sources of in-kind giving. 
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SOURCES OF FUNDING 



If you wanted to buy a new car, you would first 
need to know son^hif^ ^x>ut the types of cars 
avaHabte, their features, and their co^s. Before 
m£ti(ing a c^K>^. you would combine that informa- 
tion with your needs and res^rces. Seeking funding 
for your career guidance program is siffrilar. Many 
sources of funtfng ars available, eadi with its own 
features, targets, procedures, and ao^sstoility. 
Before you beg^ to seek funding, consider avail^e 
sources and compare them with your assessed 
needs. Satisfying aH your needs may require several 
varieties of funding; one funding source may not be 
enough. Four major sources for funding shoukJ be 
conskJered: the federal govemmert, state ^vem- 
ment. tocai sources, and foundatk>f%. 

FEDERAL FUNDS 

The federal government is Increaslngty provid- 
ing funding to indivklual agencies or school distrk:ts 
rather than state agencies. The states orthe schools 
are given general gukfeiines for types of funding, but 
there are relatively few restrk:tk>ns on specific ex- 
penditures. To compensate for this relative freedom 
given to states and schools, federal laws are begin- 
ning to require that the state group that plans for 
expenditure of funds represent all constituencies 
that nnjst work together to proAice successful pro- 
grams. Two major pieces of iegislatton affecting 
career guWance reflect this charing pattern: the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocatfonal Educatton Act of 1990 
(P L. 101-392) andthe Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) of 1 982 (P.L. 97-300) . Other fe<teral le^latwn 
is also described in the foltowing sectton. 



THE CARL D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1990 

The Perkins Act is the j^imary Iegislatton af- 
fect^ all vocational educatton and, consequently, 
much of career gutoance. TTie act directs the opera- 
tton of (1) State Boante of Vocattonai Educatton that 
are responstole for state vocational programs, and 
(2) State Counc^ on Vocatk>nal Education that are 
responstole for devetoptotg state plans for vocational 
education. Each councU cort^s of thirteen mem- 
bers, seven from the private sector. Five represent 
business, InAjstry, and agrfculture (including one 
representative of small txisiness and one private 
sector member of the state job training coordinating 
council of JTPA) and twvo reprssent labor organiza- 
ttons. The coundl also inc^Jdes six memlwrs repre- 
senting secondary and post secondary vocattonai 
institutions and career guWance and counseling 
organizations (at least one is from special educa- 
tton). 

The Perkins Act suggests many uses tor funds 
but leaves specifto dedstons to the states and local 
schools. The new 1990 reauthorizatton focuses 
more heavily on provtoing funding for spectf ic target 
groups whose vocattonai needs are deemed to 
great. The act speciftoaliy excludes the use of funds 
for maintaining existing vocattonai programs and 
directs experKJitures toward areas of greatest need. 
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CARL D. PSmiOf^ ACT 
PUBUC LAW 101 - 392 

Major Guktanca And Coumttng Provlsiona 

Prov^ion: Tiite III. Part C. oomprshensive caraer 
^klance and counsdAng Provisloitt. Section 3(^. 

Sections 321. 322. 323. Part 0 Comprehensive 
Career Guidance and Counseflng Programs. AO 
programs are to be organized and administered by- 
certified oounsetors and are to be in accord with the 
State Ran. The law directs such programs to ass^ 
indivlAjals: 

"(1) to acquire self-assessnrertt. csffwr planning, 
career decision making, and empioyablHty sitilis: 

"(2) to make transition from education and training to 
work; 

"(3) to maintain matketabiiity of current job skiiis in 
established occupations; 

"(4) to devek>p new skins to move away from dedinbig 
occupattonal fields and enter new and emerging 
f ieteis in high-technotogy areas and fiekte experienc- 
ing skills slx>rtages; 

'(5) to develop midcareer job search skills and to 
clarify career goals; and 

"(6) to obtain and use infonnatton on financial as- 
sistance for postsecondary and vocational educa- 
tion, and job tminir^." 

The programs for career guidance and counseling 
are to work for equal access to all im^k^als and to 
enlist the collaboration of all segments of the popu- 
lation. Authorized programs incbide: Ir^tructtonal 
activities; activities to ensure quality and effective- 



rms or career guidance and counseling (IndUSng 
"counselor education.... traMng of support perscm- 
nei. cunlculum deveiopmem. equipment «xiuisftk>n. 
and State and k>cal leaderst^ and supenri^); 
oppOftunWes for oour»ek>rs to gelt experience in 
busbiess £md industry; opporturdttesforstudeiteto 
become TOquainM with busbiess. indi^.andthe 
labor maitcet: and trairting opportunfties indud^ 
those apprer^lceable ooci^>ati(»is. 

it also(&ects that experiences and Noimittion gained 
from this part of the law be shared with administr^rs 
for the purpose of more effective program planning, 
and that funds be used to assist in provkJing State 
leadersh^ "qualified by experience and knowledge 
in gukjance and ooui^ling." 



USM Of Funds 

Sectton 235 (c). "(2)...grant funds may be used for 
activities such as - 

...(D) ^idar«e and counseling; 

...(I) a special populations coordinator paM in whole 
or in part from such funds who shall be a qualified 
counsekM- or teacher to ensure that individuate who 
are members of special populattons are receiving 
adequate services and job skill training..." 

Section 235 confinrts that guUance arrd counseling 
is an allowable use of basic grant (title II) funds. The 
former leg^ion stated that funds oouW be used for 
"the in^)rovement and exparston of career counsel- 
ing arrd ^kjance." The new law deletes the "im- 
provement and expansion" language, thereby 
opening up the poss^ity that title II funds may be 
used to suf^rt ongoing career guidance programs. 
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Community Eduction Employmem Centert 

Section 364. 'Each eSa^ redpiom receiving a 
grant under this part sha9 • 

...(6) offer student on-sfie opportunities for assis- 
t»ice wttti c»eer plannbig and (tecteion nud^, 
en^)loy«^bi%, entreprwieuriai abitties. if^rpersonal 

communication skifls, and remec^l stt^Jias...' 

Se^ion 365. "Each el^jible recisNeiti receiving a 
^ant under tNs part shaM estatMish in eadi commu- 
nity education nnployment center a support system 
to coordinate services for students, including - 

(1) a con^rehensive pro^^m of confi(tential 
guidance oouns^mg providfaig • 

(A) guidance tor career and personal deci- 
sion maldng and postsecondary institu- 
tion placement; 

(B) mentoring and refenal to 5«>propriate 
social services; arxl 

(C) an accessible counseling sen^iceto help 
parerrts to toois on enhancement of 
student education; 

(2) an on-site K>b service office to offer students 

(A) career guidance, development, and em- 
ployment counseling, which provides 
information about a broad range of oc- 
cupations and alternative career paths; 

(B) labor market information, job develop- 
ment, career testing, and occupational 
pljwemerrt services for part-time and 
summer enriployment, internships, co- 
operative (KXTgranrs, and part-tirro and 
full-time employment opportunities upon 
graduati<»i; and 



(C) ^stance In arranging part-time em- 
jrfoynwit..." 

Side Notes: This new rational d^imstration pro- 
C^am is irtf enctod to develop a ciKfre of prof essionals . 
ir^hiding guidance counselors, in the field of voca- 
ti(^sducs^. Under the new program, the Sec- 
r^ary ^ E(kication wifl make grants to higher educa- 
tion institutions with approved vocmional education 
programs(wNch must beoomprehensiveand include 
suchdiscipiines as career guidance and oounsefing). 
The faistitutions wifl use the funds to pay tuition and 
provide ^^ends tor experienced, talented voca- 
tional educators . inclu(fing counseiorB. to pursue full- 
time gracbjate stu($es in a vocational field for up to 
tfirw years. 



State Assessment - Section 113(a). 

The new laws state assessment provisions have 
implications tor career guidance and counseling 
p^sonn^ who frequently have infonnalion about the 
occupational needs of stiKtor^s and the capability of 
f»x>^ms to h^ student understand jobs they are 
f»«parirQ to enter. In Kidttion, it nundates that 
representatives of guidance counselors must be 
consulted in the developm^ of ot^ective criteria 
governing the assessment. 

State Standards And Measures And State Com- 
mittee Of Practitioners • Section 115. 
These new provi^ons requiring States to devek^ 
and implement standards and measures of perfor- 
mance have implicatlor« tor guidance counselors. 
The types of performance measures cit«J in sed'ion 
1 1 5(b) (2) - studerts' progress in achieving occupa- 
tional skills and placement into additional training, tor 
example, relates directly to career guidar^e coun- 
selors. In additton, gukjance counsekxs are re- 




(^ired to beomsutted in tfie ^)p(^ntm«fii d tto State 
Comminee of Pr^itiorws, a grot^ that has two 
important functions under tfie act: (1) reviewing, 
commentnig upon, and proposing rsvteions to the 
^ate'sdraft standafds:and(2) fBviawbig deregu- 
lations pettinertf to the Perkins Act (sectton 51 2(a)). 



Progrem Evak^lon And tmpravement - Section 
117. 

This new provision requires local guidanra pro^m 
lmtd«8toevaluittette^teclivwiessdtfieirpro g r an i8 
each year. Pfograms that do not show ajbstartiiai 
progress nvst develop local impnovemerti plans thid 
include care«' developmer^/guidance stratec^. 



Access For fecial PopiriaUons - Section 118. 
The new amendments expand upon exiting provi- 
sions guaranteeing guidance and cour^afing »:tivti^ 
for special peculations of mudems. Rrst, the 
amendments M a re(^iirenrant that, to the extent 
practicable, special populations nujst receive equal 
access to oompreheivive career gukkaice and 
counseling programs. Second, the rsqu^emer^ ^ 
existing law that students and parents receive Infor- 
mation prior to enrDtimera in vocational educaticm is 
clarified through new detaSs about what type of 
information nu^ be provided (pla^nent informa- 
tton, for example). Third, in wvhat might become an 
expanded role for counselors, the new law raqu^ 
local guarantees, when appropriate, to help students 
prepare application to voc Ttionalprogrann. f=burth. 
as required by prior law. aR local redpfonts oS Perkins 
Act funding mu^providethese special studertts with 
guidance, counseling, and career development ac- 
tivities (conducted by professfonal counselors) and 
with counseling to facilitate the school-to-work tran- 
sition. 



^ateProlMslonal Development Activities-Sec- 
tion 201. 

Se^lon 1 02 dthe new Act pmits States to res^ve 
m>to8.5%oftti6frailomiM for StiOe-le^ programs 
and Sate lead^sNpactMSes. Amongthemsid^ 
at^ivitiesisthepfovteionolprofessionaldevslopment 
for coun^torB,t«tohers, and ethos. This require- 
ment basicaliy directs States to provide inservice 
and preservice trebling torteachers, counselors, and 
administrators from State resent funds. 



Single Parents, Displaced Homemakers* And 
Silvia Pregnant Woman's Programs - Sectton 
221. 

The new amendments reserve at least 7% of each 
date's allotment for vocational and preparatory 
services for sfaigleparwtfs.di^ateedhomemakers. 
and ^iepregnant women. Thetawisveiyparttou- 
lar about the types of activtties that can be funded: 
career guidance and oounselbig services are re- 
quired, along ttie provision of infonnation and 
care«' courting. 



Sex Equtty Progrun -Section 222. 

At least 3% of each State's allotment must be used 
for programs to e&ninate sex bias and stereotypy 
in vocational education and for preparatory services 
for girts and women a^ 14through 25, tohelpthem 
support ttiemseives and their famflies. Comprehen- 
sive career gukiance and counseling is explicWy 
mandated; however, as ttie statomertf of manners 
makes dear, the requ^ment is for the entire State 
program, not each local program. 



l.ocal AppHcatkms - Sectton 240. 
Providing vocatfonal educatfon through a coherent 
sequoice of courses is one (rf the major objectives of 
the 1990 amendments, and counseling is a key to 
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meeting this obj^ive. 

Buslness-Labor-Education Partnership For 
Training • Section 

T?w law mw penrtts Part D funds to be used to 
(mvkte teacher interr^hips in bu^ness and labor 
settings and to bring business and labor rspresef^a- 
tives into the classroom. Career counseling to help 
workers retain and upgrade their )obs te a key pur- 
pose of this f^ic^p^m. Tfw new ameixJmerts retain, 
witNMit amen(^nts. the language in exiting law 
(section 333(a) (2), as redesignated) that specified 
that funds may be used for "training and retraining of 
instmctlonal and guidance personnel". 



Tech-Prep Education - Section 344. 

This new Tech-Prep Educator program, Part E of 
Title III, supports programs that comWne the last two 
years of secondary vocational ecbjcation, leading to 
an associate or two-year degree in a technological, 
scientific, or industrial fiekJ, and ultimately to a job. 
This amendment requires tech-prep f^ograms to 
include counsebr training and ^ funding priority to 
programswith effective placement components. Part 
E has a maximum authorization of $125 niVkyn for 
fiscal year 1991 and such sum as necessary for fiscal 
years 1992 through 1995; funds have not yet been 
appropriated. 



Lighthouse Schools - Section 375. 

The maximum authorization for the program is $2.5 
million for fiscal year 1991 and such sums as nec- 
essary for fiscal years 1992 through 1995. Compre- 
hensive career guidance and counseling, including 
counseling to meet the needs of special populations, 
is an important part of the lighthouse schools con- 
cept. 



Matertato Development In TeiecfNiunimlcatloftt - 
Section 412. 

One prtority this program supports is development, 
production, and distrSxitlon of b^tructional teieoom- 
munteatlor^. materials for vocational ecfacatton and 
guidance and counseling. NONPROFIT ec&ic^ional 
telecommunications entries are ELIGIBLE for grams. 
There must be projects to develop nwterials for 
teacher, administrator, and counselor training and 
retraining. 

Dislocated Woilter Training Demonstration Cen- 
ters -Section 413. 

There te a new emphasis on assessment, counsel- 
ing, and placennent sen^ices for dislocated wort<ers. 

Federal Correctional Institutions Program • Sec- 
tton 417. 

The new section 417 gives the Secretary of Educa- 
tionthe authority to makegrBntstofederaioorrectlonal 
Institutions, in conjunction with schools, commur%- 
based organizations or business and industry, to 
provide education and training for their inmates. 
Guidance and counseling programs are among the 
sen^lces that may be supported with federal funds. 



Model Programs For Skilled Trades • Section 41 9 
(b). 

Regional centers must provide career counseling as 
part of their programs. 

Cooperative Demonstration Progr»ns - Section 
420A. 

The Secretary shall disseminate the results of the 
pwograms and projects assisted under this section in 
a manner des^nated to improve the training of 
teachers, other instructions personnel. COUNSEL- 
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ORS, and administrators who are needed to carry 
out the purposes (4 thte Act. 



Agflcutnire] Action Centart • Sactton 420iMa). 

Supports modei progms thm addren the voca- 
tional ooiH^ebio and relmed needs d ^mers ^ 
others adversely affected by ianndowf^fns. Crisis 
counsel^ and VOCATIONAL COUNSELING ARE 
REQUIRED oomponer^s of these programs. 



DefmiUofi Of 'Currlctilum Materials' - Section 
S21. 

The term 'curriculum materials' means bistmcttonal 
and relied or supportive nrater^...and appropri- 
ate oouseHng and guidance materials. 

AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS HUMAN SERVICES 
REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1990 

Title I, Si^Hitie B of this Act airfhorizes IHead ^art 
Trai^^ grEwns tor programs to assist io«v-income 
elementary school studei^ grades Idndeiparten 
through 3. The Secn^ry Health and Human 
SovicesshaflanangewKhtheSecrstaiyofBjucation 
to coonfinate these progr a ms with the programs 
estabfished under the Follow Through Act to en^le 
local educatbnal agencies to sut>mit a single appfi- 
cation tor tonding under t)oth programs. 

Title ill auttK^es the fumfing of operaticMial costs of 
After School Care Programs. 

Title IV. Any instructionai activity Shan be carried out 
on the campus of an institution of higher education 
and shall irwiude (amOTg other cwnponents) en- 
richm^ instruction and information on matters re- 
lating to the weB-being of youth, such as educationat 
opportun^ies and study practices, the prevention of 



dnig and aioohol abuse, health and nutrition, career 
opportuntties. and job re^)orsl>»ies for low Income 
youth. 

TttleVI. Programscfirsctedtodisadvantagedpeisons 
belwewittieagesof Swvicee may include 
as se ssm e nt anddeveiopment^emptoyafa^pians. 
rsmefSal education, mothrationid activdies. ^skSls 
instnjctton.oomm(mftyservioe.mer^ortoig,aoce8sto 
bttormation on avaSi^ ftianciai aid. campus visits, 
career education cultural enrichment, and employ- 
merti trab^, (riacemerrt. m6 foBowHjp. 



TiUe DC-Coordinated Sdrviceefor ChHdrsn, Youth, 
and Families 

Sectiongoi. Thistiltomaybecttedasthe't^lauda 
Pepper Young Am^icarts Act of 1990. 

Section902. Among its f^vfing^. Congress indicated 
that the family must be supported and s^nc^her^ 
and that wt^ a family is unable to ensure the 
satisfaction^basic needs of children and youth. Kb 
the rssponslbaty of society to assist the family. 

Subtle A, Chapl»- 1 . Among the functions of the 
Commissiwia' are the requirements to assist in the 
estabfehmerS and implementation of programs de- 
signed to me^ the needs dt young incSviduals (biith 
to 21 ) tor supportive sen^ices induding-- 

0 teatlh and merits health servi^; 

0 hot®^ arvl shefter asstetance; 

0 education and tracing sen/ices; 

0 fost«^ cars; 

0 te&n parenting 8U|:^x»l; 

o child cars; 

o famfly suf^>ort and prsservation; 
0 tern pregnancy fmventi«i and <x>unsei- 
ing; 
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comntinities of KiOi indMchials ^ th^ 
fairies; 

o recreational ami vokmledf oppoitunites; 
o comprehensive earty chfldhood devetop- 

Supponsmvicesinc^: chSd care, early cKHcfiKXxi 
devei^xT^ and fntenremion i^ograms; emptoy- 
abWy development 86fviC88(indud^^train!ng); 
ediK^kmai services, such » scholastic tutoring, 
Btersffiy trsai^. and GEO sen^; nMioniri eckJ- 
cation:6fomanag6menl8kHlstrainbio;peefoounsei< 
ing and crisis intervention, family violence counsel- 
ing and rsferr^ for such services; referral for sub- 
8tfflice£^tMJM counsel and trKibTOntreferral;£uid 
referral for primary heahh and mental health services. 

t«AT10HAL APPRENTICESIff ACT 

To be eiigibto for registration/approval by an appro- 
priate agency, an apprenticeship program must 
conform to the follow^ standards: 

o the pro(^m is an organized. wrMen plan 
embodying the temns and conditions of 
employment, training, and supervision of 
one or more apprertiices In the skMed 
trade and is subscribed to by a sponsor 
who has undertaken to carry out the ap- 
prentice training program 

o the prx)fl^m ^andards contain the equal 
opportunity pledge and. when applicable, 
an affirmative action plan, and 22 addi- 
tional provteions. Someoftheprovisior^ 
are the foUowing: 



- atennof apprenticeship, not lessthan 2,000 
hours <a woik o^ierlence. cons^ent with 
trab^ requirements as estabHshed t>y in- 
dustry practice 

• anoutfineoftheworltproces^inwhichthe 
apprertffoe wffl receive siqpenHsed worK ex- 
perience trainteig on «ra job. and the 
allocation of the approximate time to be 
spent in each major process 

- provision for organized, related and 
supplemental induction in technical sub- 
ject related to the frade. with a mirtimum of 
144 hours per yeard apprenticeship recom- 
mended 

- aprogressively^icreasingschedi^ofwages 
to be paid the apprentice cons^ent with the 
skWacc^^ed 

- perkxiic review and evaluation to the 
^prentiM's pro(^ess in ^ perfomiance 
and related instniction: maintenance of ap- 
yvopriate progress records 

Counselofs who work with youth in high schools or 

enrollees in oth^ programs need to be famiiiar with 
then standards for apprentice programs in order to 
assist their dients in entervig the programs. It is 
particularly important for counsetors who work with 
minorft^ and women, as these groups traditionally 
have been excluded from apprenticeship programs. 



- the emptoyment and training of the ap- 
prentk» in the skilled trade 
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WORK PROGRAMS AND JOB SEARCH 
REQUIREIIENT8 FOR AFDC RECIPIENTS 

rm H-Job (^vpottunHtos and Basic Skills 
Trslntog Pro-am 

Section 201 requires that each state ¥vfli operate a 
job opportunities basic si(9is tra in^ program for 
rwedyf»TH6e8wAhcNidfen. 'nw^atenu^requ^ 
that sA\ radpiems of akJ to famfiies wXh d^wndent 
chfldren (AFDC) rsdpief^partic^>me ^thepfO(^wn, 
although rvtnefotffi exc^>ti(^ are K^ed (e.g. ittie^, 
^capadly. advanced age. provicfir^ care tor a chad 
urKterSyearsof age). 



Part F-Job Onsortunitles and Bmlc Sdlte Train- 
ing Program 

Section 481 k)dicates that the purpose of Part F is to 
assure that needy famiHes with children obtain the 
education, training, and en^loynrartf that wffl he^ 
them avoid long-term welfare <^>end«ice. 

Services and ac^ivitira that must t>e part of ti^ 
fm)gram are: 

1. educational activities (as appropriate), in- 
c^ding high schod or equivalent e<&[catk>n 
(conMied with training as reeded), basic 
and remedial education to ^ieve a basic 
literacy level, and educati^ for individuals 
with Umlted English proficiency; 

2. job skills training; 

3. job readiness activities to help prepare par- 
ticipants for wofit; and 

4. job development and pb placement. 



Ea^ l^ogram rmjst also indude at least two of the 
fdlowing: 

1. (^p arKi indivicfcial job search 

2. on-the-job tra^^ 

3. wod(si4>plementation programs 

4. community work experience prograrrs 



REHABiLfTATION ACT OF 1973 

As Amended by 
THE REHABILITATION AMENDMENTS OF 

1978 AND 1984 

The heart of the State Vocational RehabUNation 
agencies is the rehabilit^ion counselor whose basic 
skais revolve around the provbi^ of ^idance and 
counseling. The oounsetor in tfiis instance needs to 
understand the many issues of disiU>iiity in addition 
to a knowfedge of the wwld of wwk, ooajpertional 
infcmnation, career and educatkMi development, and 
more. With the passi^je of the E<ft^ion tor AH 
Handicapped Childf»i Act (PL-94-142), acquain- 
tance with tlw relevance of oounseisig and guidance 
to the rehabilitation legtslation becomes even more 
in^XMlant. Gkiidance p^sonn^ at the el«nentary 
and seoNKlary school levete arKi ^idance workers 
in other settings need to become better prepared to 
ctoal wtth more harKfica{Y)ed ^uder^s arxl develop 
an awareness and cJoserti^ wtth kscal rshat»litation 
agencies in order to make appropriate referrals tor 
vocational rehabilitation services. 



TRIe I. Vocational Rehabilitation Service 

imfriications for guklance arrd counseling are cov- 
ered from the standpoint of planning and supporting 
program management functions. This is especially 
vital in assessing, selecting, and organizing resources 
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inthecommunfty. 

Section 102 ensures mat ttie "irxKvkiuaOzed writt^i 
Rehsybaft^PfDgram'requlredbedevekipedio^ 
by the vocaJtonal r^wb8ita!ton oounsekx and ttie 
handicapped person (or In some cases, his/her 
parents or guanfiims). This required plannbig is 
essent^ and rMorces good guidance and ooun- 
seOng prindi^ tn that the counse»ig process in- 
votves close two-way rti^tonships t)etween ctont 
and counselor. The need for pinning involves the 
s^ection of a career developn^ theory on wMdi 
the program wH ise based as well as assessmoit of 
needs and ^lecification of ob^ives that cSents win 

attemi^ to meet. 

A 1^ range of service are avaWe to the eli(^ 
cfient, with oxjnseling and j^idanc»anx»TO the nfKJSt 
fanpoitartf. Sectfon 104 biductes the foflowlnQ ser- 
vices: evahj^ionof reh^^ationpotemial^^dudbig 
(fiagnostic sendees for d^ennination of eig8)IHty. 
and the nedure and scope of sovices to be provided. 

The sectfon sSso involves coimse&HI> guidance, 
referral, and placement sen/ices which are necessary 
to assist such ^idividuals to maintain the^ empfoy- 
ment and services designed to help handicapped 
individuals secure needed ass^ance from other 
agencies, where such services are not available 
under this legislation. 

Also provided for in this section are vocational and 
other training sen^ices for handlc^^sped individuals, 
which shaB include personal and vocattonal ac^- 
ments. books, and other fining materials, and 
senfices to the famifies of such inM&iate as are 
necesswy fo the ad|u8tment v rehatHlit^ion of Mjch 
to the han<ficapped person. This section empha- 
sizes the inplementation role in career and guidance 
efforts through the direct efforts of the cou iselor. 
The counselor may impact upon the cftent as weH as 
significant others in the client's life. 



Title IL Resewch 

As wfth othw counse&HI ^ (^idf»)ce programs, 
persons sen^ those wtthfshabBftation needs nwst 
also address innovation, evaluation, and monitofing 
inthedev^opmentandimplenientationdpfogrems 
addressed to the^ dibits' drcumstances. 

The provi^ for research aHovrs for evaluation 
opportimilies as weO as means of ^sessing re- 
sources and developing staff . It is in the research 
and training area that more ^fofts need fo be under- 
taken bi understancfing di«it problems and the im- 
provement of oounsefing and guidance techniques 
by rshabittatic^ counselors. 



TRIetfl. lAscellaneous 

Guidance perscmnei need fo be aware of the settings 
inwl^thesecHentsareaf^tobetocated. Thetype 
and extent of the counsefing to be provided is based 
on incSvidual dient need. Career goals, potential 
trailing, and job placement of the clients may be 
bnportantol^ives. 

There are no authorizatfons specifically earmarked 
for oounsefing and gukJance. However, this area 
pemteales the entire legislatfon, and K becomes the 
responsibHtty of those bi gukiance and counseling to 
apply for funding to implenrent their progranis. The 
secttons 8^ed ^ this description have ample funds 
that couU, and shouki. be used for improved and 
more effective gukfance and counseling programs. 



Title VL Employment Opportunities for 
Handicapped Individualt 

The development of ^ opportunities tor and 
plaK^m^ofhandcappedpersonsarealwaysamong 
the objectives of a rshabifitatfon program. To en- 
hance this ii^ocess. this title was written. Sectton6il 
establ^hes a pifot program to promote useful oppor- 
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tunhles for the hancScapped. Guidance personnel 
should be a ware of the pos^bHdtes to be gained from 
this type of job piarament when providing guidance 
tohandteapped cfents. 



Title VIL Comprehensive Services for Indepen- 
dent Living 

The indications OHinseUng and (^jkiarK» are 
hfiportarti for this cHertt gn»^ in that the couf^ing 
piocess should be^n as earfy as possible. The 
te^es of severity are r^ative, and timing to get the 
ciient reefer career goais is t>ased on the intfividuars 
own needs and potential. 

AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS- 
ROBEFTT T. STAFFORD 
EUKKNTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
niPROVEMENT AMENDMENTS OF 1988 

TRto I. Part A-Basic Prc^rams OpetBted by 
Local Educational Agencies Sul^>ai1 2-Basic 
Program Requirements 

Section 101 1 . A local educational agency may use 
funds for preschool throu(^ secondary programs 
including, anvjngothers.tiwffixpjsition of eopj^xnent 
and ir^nictionai materials; books and school libfary 
resources; employment of special Instnjctional per- 
sonrwt, schod oour^etors, and other pupil sen/nes 
personnel: the training of pupil services personnel; 
parental involvement activities; improving achieve- 
ment in basic skHls; and planning and evaiuatir^ 
programs. 

Sectksn 1014. A local educational s^ncy may 
receive furKfs only if it makes an assessment of 
educatbnal n^s each year to (1 ) identify ediK^a- 
tionaliy deprived chikiren; (2) ktontlfy the general 



instnj^kmal are^ on which the program wfll focus; 
(3) select the chikiren who have the greatest need for 
spedal assistance through the use of written or oral 
testing instalments; and (4) determine the ^edai 
educational neecte of participating chikiren with 
^)ecifk% sufficient to ensure concentration on such 
r.eeds. 



Part B-Even Start Programs Operated by L^ai 
Edueationtf Agencies 

Sectk>n1054. Each program shall in<^e (among 
(Ahsr etements) the sc^eer^ng and pr^ffiatton of 
parerus and chikiren for partic^tion. inckidlng 
testing, ref erralto necessary counseHng.and related 
s^vtoes. 



Part C-Secondaiy School Programs for Basic 
Skills bnprovement and Dropout Prevention and 
Reentry 

SectkHi 1 1 03. Funds for the BASIC SKILLS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS may be used for (among 
other puiposes) the dev^of^r^ and implementa- 
tkMi of innovative progran^ im^tv^ community- 
based (»ganizatkms or ti^ pnvate sector, or both, to 
provkie motivatfonal activities, preempfoyment 
training, or transitk»i-to-ww1( activities; to provkie 
training for staff; to provkie guMarwe ami courting 
activities, support services, exploration of 
postsecondary ec&icatksnal opportunities, youth em- 
pfoyment activities, and other student services; and 
to recruit, train, and supervise 8e(X>ndary sch<x>l 
students to serve as tutors of other students. 

Funds for SCHOOL DROPOUT PREVENTION AND 
REENTRY PROJECTS may be used tor (among 
other ixjrpmes) kientifying potential student drc^- 
outs and preventing them from dropping out of el- 
ementary and seoMidary school; and eff^ive pro- 
grams designed to identify at-risk students in el- 
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emantary and early secondary schools. 

Subpart Ttrgetsd AMitf nc» ProgiBW 

Section 1531. Targ^ assistance ptD^ams in- 
clude programs of trainbig aid prof esslonal develop- 
to enfiance the luiowtedge and of educa- 
tionai person?^, in^K^ (among (Hfiers) school 
counselors and other p(^ services personrwl. 

Section 1532. Authorized activtties include the 
planning, development, or operation aid expansion 
of programs, projects, and activities for training of 
ecHicaiionai personnel and tor guidance and coun- 
seling services. 

Title H~CrfticalSkms Improvement Part A-DwtgM 
D. Eisenhower Mathematics and Science Educa- 
tion Act 

Section2002. Thepiflposeoftt^p£tftistostiiene^n 
the economic competitiveness and national security 
of the United States by iirprovbigths sitfflsof teadwrs 
and the quality of in^niction in m^hematics and 
science in the Nation's pi^ic and prtvale elementary 
and secondary schools through assistance to State 
educational agencies, local educational agencies, 
and institutions of higher education. 

Section 2006. Local educational agencies shaH use 
funds for the expansion and improvement of 
ixeservce trainir^, inservice trair^ng, and retralr^ng 
of teachers and other appropriate school personnel 
in the fields of mathematics and science, including 
vocational ec&icat ion teactiers who use mathematics 
and science in the courses of study they teach. 

Each tocal educatbnal agency shall assure that 
pfogran^ of training, lr»er^^ training, and retrain- 
ing wHI taite Into account the need for greater access 
to, and participation in, mathematk^ and science 
programs and careers of students from historically 



undeimpresented groups, inducflng females, mi- 
norllies, individuals with Umited En|^ proficiency, 
the hand)c^)ped, migrams, and espedatty. gifted 
and talented cf^ren from within such (^oiq^s. 

f=br demmistntfOT and exempli prof^ms m the 
state level, specie oonMration shafl tie ^ven to 
sp9^ project In mathemmics and science to hte- 
torically unden^^presertied and und»88n/ed popula- 
tions of students, ktch^big females, minorities, 
handicapped incfividusys, incfivlduais wfth Hmaed En- 
gH^ proficiency, and migrant students, and to pro- 
grams for ^ted and talented stKtortts. 

Activtties may include (tomonstratlon, developmen- 
tal, and dtesemlnatlon i^ivities of national, state- 
wide, or general significance, inducfing (among 
others) guidance and counseling activities, itiduding 
thedevelopmertt of noncfocrirr^iatoiy tests, designed 
to ensure educatiwial ec^jity. 

Section 5125. Local Dn^ Atxjse Education and 
Prevention Pro^'an^. Functe m«to avanal^ to local 
or interme(&rte educational ^encies or consortia 
slraH be used for dn^ and alcohol alxise prevention 
and education pro-ams and activities, including 
(among others) drug at>use (wvention oounsettng 
programs for students arxJ parents, inckKling f^es- 
slonal and peer counselors and involving the par- 
ticipation, where a^^propriate, of parent, or other 
aduK counselors, refonned ^xiseis; and (Mograms 
of inservk:e and preservice training \n dnjg and 
alcohol abuse prevent tor teachers, counsetors, 
othereducationalpersonnel, athleticdirectors, public 
servk^ personnel, law enforcement officials, judicial 
officials, and conwnuntty leaders. 
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Title VI~Pr^ects and Prograffls Desigited To 
Address School Dropout Problems and To 
Strengthen the Basic Skills Instruction. 

Section 6006. Airthorized ActivMies. Local edica- 
tt^uri aj^nciss may use grants for education, oc- 
ci^ional, and basic skills testing seivices and 
^ivities. ^iducfif^ (amor^ others), but not IMed 
to, the fxovision of cuber edjcidional. o^patk>nai 
and testing services ar^J activities which (Erectly 
relate to the purpose of this part. 

Grants under activity for educational partnerships 
may be i»ed for (among oth^) career oppc^nity 
^ ^Is counsel, job (^Ken^ sen^c^, mid 
the devetopment of skfll en^^loyment comp^ency 
testing programs. 

Section 61 05. LEAs may use funds to devetop and 
implemem innovi^ proj^ms Evolving commu- 
nity-based organizations or the private sector, or 
both, to provide motivmtonal activities. f»e-«nploy- 
ment training, or transition to work iK^ivities. 

Add'dlonafly , funds may be used K> provide guidance 
and counseltoig activtt^, support services, explo- 
ration of postsecondary ecbjcational opportunities, 
youth empk>yment activities, and other pupil services 
whk;h are necessary to assist elig&^e sftidents. 

Title VH-Billngual Education Programs 
Part C-TraJnIng ami Technical Assistance 

Section 7041. Funds shall be used for (amc^otfw 
activHies) the establishment, operation, and Im- 
provement of training programs fw educational 
perscmnel for bilinguai ec^catton or limited English 
proficient students, which shall en^ctsu^e opportu- 
nities for career development, advancement, and 
lateral motility, and may provide training toteiK:hers, 
administrators, counselors, paraprofessionals, 
teacher aides, arKj parents. Funds shall also be used 



kv ttra training of parser to trach and counsel sitch 
perscms. Grants or omtr^ts may be made to 
^Tstitutioi^ofh^iereducatkHi. Preference shall be 
given to programs that contain ooursework in (among 
(A\mr courses) wakiaticm and ass^sment. 

Tttto V-lndian Edition Part B-TrftMlty Con- 
trolled School Grants 

Section 5204. Funds grartfed by the Secretary of 
Educidic^ to Indian tribes, and trt^al organizations, 
may t)e used fiw echoed c^)eratk>ns, academic, eckj- 
cational, r^idenlial, GUIDANCE AND COUNSEL- 
ING, and a(bnfnistrative purposes. 

Part C-Departnwnt of Education 

Section 5302. This part may be cited as the 'Indian 
Education Act of 1988." 

Subpart 1 -Financial Assistance to Local Educa- 
tton Agencies fortiis EducatkMi of Indtan Chfldren 
Section 5313. Gr»ite may be used by local ec&jca- 
tion agencies for the training of counseiors in coun- 
sefing techniques relevant to tfw treatment of ak»hol 
and substance abuse. 

Subpart 2-Speclai Programs and Prefects to 
Improve Education Opportunities for Indian 
Children 

Section 5321. Grants to State and local educational 
agendes and to trfl>al and ^her Indian community 
organizattons may be used to r^ovkto (anx>ng (^her 
progran» and services) ctmvrehensive guidance, 
counselir^. and testing services. 

Sectnn 5323. Feltowshi|» shall be awarded to 
Indian students to enable them to pursue post bac- 
calaureate degrees in medicine, clinical psychology, 
law education, arKi relat«l fields, and to enable tl^m 
to pursue undergraduate or graduate degrees in 
engineering, busing administration, natural re- 
sojrces, and related fields. N<^ more than 10 per- 
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cent of the feitowsh^ awarded shaii be awarded to 
persors reviving traif^ in guidance coui^ing 
with a speciaity in ^ area of alcohol and substance 
abuse ctHjnseling and ec&jcation. 

EDUCATION FOfi ALL HANOtCAPPEO 
CHILDREN ACT 

Guidance personnel. e^>eciaHy those in schools . wtt 
be affected in a nun^ of ways by the ieglsiation. 
They win be called i^n to serve the developmental 
and spedat needs of haraScapped ^tiUien. OukJ- 
ance workers wHI find thenwelves involved, either by 
choice or direct, in indiviAjal program planning, 
mainstream^ strategies, pro-am monitoring and 
the counseling of handicapped students and their 
parents. 

Section 606 is an antendment that deals with the 
en^yment of <^alified handic^>ped persoi^ on 
programs assisted by the act. Untflu oi>^r parts of 
the law. this new section is ooncerr^ not only with 
career counseling for sbjdents. but guidance and 
counseling for handicapped adults who are qualified 
to be employed in special educatton or related ser- 
vices. 

Section 611 delineates financial res(Hirces through 
entitlements and allocations and is sqsplicable gen- 
erally to aii educational delivery systems including 
^idance and counseling. Guidance and counselir^ 
activities are subsumed through the requirement to 
establish the facilities, personnel, and services 
necessary for the programs. Assessing needs will 
also affect guidance to the extent that children requir- 
ing related services must be identified and located. 
The concept of the least restrk:tive environment 
(LRE) is ir^ro(&iced in this section and is a significant 
aspect of the law for guidance and OHjr^ling. 
Accordingly, if a handicapped child is to be 



"mair^reamed". tw or she vvHI re<^^ most direct 
and indirect guidance services. Assurances are 
required to be sure that testing and evaluating proce- 
dures for evaluation and piacement are no) racially or 
cuHuraMy (^criminatofy. Guktence persomiel can 
play a key role in itosigning these procedures and 
comn«jfHc£rt^ evaluative retuiRs. 

Guidance personnel can be expected tx)th to receive 
and give inservice trebling. A program in fo rm a ti on 
network Is rSG^irsd. Guidance personnel can use 
this means for dteseminat^xj signtf icar^ bifofmatlon 
to teac^iers and at^ntstrators. Hancflc^sped chil- 
dren enrolled in private schools are also intiuded in 
this sectton, and guidance personnel shouM be 
aware of a poss^ in^)act on them caused by 
attemative delivery systems (e.g., dual emoilments. 
direct servk:e6. mobfle ui^). The requtremerrt of 
annual program evaluattons (indiKfing the lEPs) can 
Involve counselors in planning through team build- 
ing, formulating goals and objectives, and in evaluat- 
ing how the plans are in^emented. GukJance 
personnel wMI be involved in collecting, devetoping. 
and organizing information related to the chikfs 
ec&cational ii^acemem. 

Section 61 8 requires evaluation of efforts under the 
act. Thereisareferenceheretothenumberandtype 
of personnel needed to in^mertf spec^l education 
progran^. They wiH have applicability to guidance 
planning. 

Sectton 620 defines children with specifk: teaming 
disat>ilities. Guidance specialists who provicte ser- 
vices to some of this handicapped groupcan become 
involved in program planning and implementation for 
them. 

Section 631 of the original act was anwnded in 
Section 308 of the 1986 Amendments to provide for 
assisting institutions of higher education in training 
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pereonn^ for careerB in spedat 8(&icAion and earty 
bit«v6ntk>n, hdudingreUttad sarviooa («vhich«i«^ 
include guidanoe and ooimseiing) to hancScapped 
(^liidran and youth in educational settbigs. 

Section 501 amends Section 641 of ttw ofiginid ad 
to inciixle provisions for research projedB in ten 
areas. Thearea^mostinMsttooouns^orBistiie 
foUoiwino: the deveiopnieni of assessment tech- 
niques, hstniments (bicludbig tests. in^Hoiies, and 
scides), and stfsls^^formeastffwnMc^pio^iMS 
and the identification, location, and evaiu^ion cS 
infants . toddiers. chOdmi, »id youtii wittt disabifties 
for the purpose of detemtMnQ eSoi>aRy. program 
planning, and placemsnt tor specif education. r»- 
iatod sendees, and earty intervention development 
of ^temativeassess m ent pr ocedures andpr ooes s es 
for ntinorityincfividuais and those with limited Englsh 
prefidency. 

JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DEUNQUENCY 

prevenhon AiKimEtfTS Of 1988 

JJDPAauthorfzedabroad rangeof activttes indudlno 
federal poficy ooondination, research. traMng, and 
thedeveiopmenlandtestingofinnovativsapproaches 
to prevent ortreti delinquency. It bidudes a formula 
grantprofl^amwhichaflocatesfcjndstothestates. In 
re^m, the stales a^ee to make improvements hi 
thdr juvenile justice systems, wch as placing status 
offenders (e.g.. nmaways andmiante) in nonsecure 
programs rather than In detention and rem oving 
childrenfromaduitjaiisand lockups. JJDPAacoords 
a high priority to appro^hes whk^h maintain and 
^rengthen the family unit 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act (RHYA) 
AJthorizes grants to Si4>portnjnawaysheltef8, coor- 
dinated netwoftts of shelters, and a n^ionai hotline. 



These shefters provide a wide variety of emergency 
and support 8«vices for troubled youth. Shelters 
^empt to help the youth by InvnecSm^ otify^ 
parents ffiid by provic^ irxfividuiri and famtly ooun- 
s^ig. Service may include aftercare oounseiing 
for thefamUy for to six montN. 

Sectton 243 provides for research, demonstredion, 
andeviduatfonfunctfons. StucSesmaybeoonducted 
on the effectiveness of famfly-centered treatment 
pfogmms, special educatfon, remedial educ^fon, 
and rscreatton. 

Section 244 provides for trainkig programs for the 
trratmertf oH prcrfessfonal, paraprofessional, and 
vohmteer personnel to wofk with juveniles, juvenile 
oftoiders, m6 their fantilies. 

Runaway and Homeleas Youth Act Part A- 
Gnuits Prognun 

Section 303 amends the Missing Children's Assis- 
tffiice Act fo authorize two new eSglble grant activi- 
ties. CNie is aftercffieMf>^ces;ti)e second to mocSation 
services fordivoroedorothefwise estranged parents, 
with theo^ectiveofpreventkig a posstole abduction. 

Pert B-TrsneRlonal Uvtng QmA Program 

Section 322 provktestha appli cants for assistance 
shai propose fo estabSsh, strengthen, or fund a 
transitional tlvfaig youtti project for homeless youtii 
that (ffinong other requfremei^) provkfes sen^ices 
(induding infonnation and counseling services in 
basic life skills, interpersonal skiO buH^, educa- 
tional advanc«nent, job attolranent Ms, and men- 
tal and physical hralth c^) to homeless youth. 
App^nts must also devetop an adequate plan to 
ensure prop^ referral or homeless youth to social 
s«vi^, law enfc^irament e(&jcational, vocational 
training, welfare, legal servk^e. and health care pro- 
grarrs. 
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JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT OF 1982 

PL 97-300 0st£^ishes programs to prepare youth 
and unskifled adults for entry into the labor force and 
affords {Ob training to those ecofwmicaity disadvan- 
taged individuals and other indlvk&iate lac^ serious 
barriers to employn^nt, wtio are in special need of 
such training to obtain pnxh^tlveemploymertt. The 
act is a training program for the economically dis- 
advantaged and is designed to encourage business, 
state, and localgovemments to work togetherto train 
and friace these workers in pemianent private sector 
lobs. 

The act provides formula grants to the slates with 
subalkK^ations to service delivery areas. Training 
programs in these areas will be designated by PICs 
in coordination with local elected officials. The act 
f^nwtes coordinatton t»tween training progran^ 
and employment services by giving PICs planning 
authority over local enployment service operattons. 
Retraining the Job Corps, the act also includes a 
separate retraining f^ogram for disk^ated workers 
who have no reasonat>te aspect of returning to 
their prior employment. A separate sojthwrizatbn is 
included for summer youth employment arKl training 
programs for economically disadvantaged persons 
under the age of 22. 

In conclusion, after a decade of growing support for 
community collaborative career guidance from the 
federal government, we can see in the Job Training 
Partnership Act of 1 982 a shift to the private sector as 
the most likely candidate for further increased sup- 
port. The act, authorizing a wide rar^ of potential 
private/public sector partnership activities, appears 
to be an extension of the overall thrust toward in- 
creased community involvement and the trend of 
increased volunteer commitment. The vast majority 
of these activities, contained in Trtles II and III of the 
act and detailed in the previous section of this sum- 



mary, point to Imji^overT^s in career (^idance for 
youth and adults wfth related needs for tracing of 
professionals from all sectors <^ the conminlty in 
guidance-related competencies. 

To achieve the promise of the Job Training Partner- 
sh^ Act for utilizing all oonvnunity rescHJrces in 
bnprovbig career guidance for disadvantaged youth 
and aduBs, employers themselves must become 
more a^ive in helping to orgar^e PICs and in seetaig 
that the PICs function effectively after they are estab- 
lished. For this to happen, tocal career guidance 
leaders from aN community sectors must work doseiy 
with business leaders to resohre at least three key 
issues: (1 ) emptoyers' disitlustonnwnt with previous 
CETA programs and trainees; (2) the tendency of 
tHisiness executives and govemmertt staff tt> n^n- 
derstaiKl each otl^r or not work well together; and 
(3) the lack of training or technk^al assistance to 
enable business exm:utives to step into a strange 
new role. ResoMr^ these issues will make it pos- 
sit>le for the private sector to take its rightful place 
ator^ide public and volunteer agencies in a tnje 
community collaborative enterprise to deliver career 
guidance to the economically disadvantaged. 



SNYDER ACT 

This act includes the first mention of the Federal 
Government t>eing responsible for irKlian education. 
It is stated as "general support and civilizatton, in- 
cluding education". The act also calls for the sup- 
pression of traffic in intoxteating Ikjuor and deleteri- 
ous drugs. 

The 1 976 amendn»ntpemiits Indian postsecondary 
schools to participate in and receive appropriated 
funds under any program authorized by the Higtwr 
Education Act of 1965 or any other aM3licable pro- 
gnm for the benefit of institutions of higher educa- 
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tbn. oommunity ooBeges, or postsecondary educa- 
tional instttuttons. 



DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS AND COMMUfOTIES 
ACT AMENDHSNTS OF 1989 

This act amends the Dfuo-Free Schools and Com- 
munities Ad of 1988 to revise certain requirements 
relating to the provision of dr^ abuse education »id 
prevention programs in element ary and secondary 

Section 5. States shail nwke grants to puMIc or 
priv^e nonprofit entities for provkfing community- 
based programs of coordinated services that are 
designed for Nj^vrtek youths, inducing programs 
that use strategies to improve sk^ of »ich youths 
such as VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
COUNSELING AND JOB SKILLS TRAINING. Pri- 
ority is to be c^en to ara^ng cmrvnui^ action 
agencies, communfty-based orgsmizations. p»9nt 
groups, and other entries which are representative 
of oonmjnities or sigrtificant segments of ooimnu- 
ntties and wtiich have the cs^iabitity to provide such 
swvtoes. 

Sections. Local dnig abuse education and preven- 
tion programs should empby oour^elors whose sole 
duty is to provide drug atxise prevention counseling 
tosftidents. Programs may include the use of drug- 
free older students as positive role models and 
kistruction relating to self-esteem, dnjgs and dn^ 
addiction, dec^ion-making ar^f risk-taking, stress 
man^ment techniques, and assertiveness. 

Sedton 9. Local 8pplicatk>ns fw funding should 
describe how. to ttie extent practicable, ass^ance 
provided under thte title wifl be used to provUe 
trained counselors, social vrarkers. psychologists, 



and nurses to cany out drug ^se preventkNi and 
intervefttion ^ivHtes. 

INDIAN SELF-DETERMINATION AND 
EDUCATtON ASSISTANCE ACT 

Title H-Tiw IncHan Edtteatfon Atslstoice Act 
Part A-Ediicati(Ni of Imtoit tai PulHte Scliools 
(TNs part amendsthe Johnson-O'MaOey Act of 1 934 
in Section 202) 

Section 4 requ^ the Secretary of the lnterk>r to 
approve an edication plan tnat contains educatiormi 
objectives which adequately address the educa- 
tional needs of the Indian students before funding 
any cor^ract of tl« education of Indians. 

The Ai^^i^ F. Hawkins-Robert T. Staftoni El- 
ementary and SecoTKJary School Improvement 
An^K^ronts of 1 98S bickscto, under Title V~lnd^ 
Educatton, the Incfian Education Amendments of 
1988. the Tribany ControBed Schools Act of 1988. 
and die Indian Education Act of 1988. Thislegisla- 
tion from 1 988 (see discusskHi inckided inthis docu- 
ment) oonta^ the tirst specific mention of guidance 
and counseling as iKirt of Indian education, although 
guidance and counseling could be interpreted to be 
one of the auxiflary sen/ices requM by the 1975 
legteiati(»i. 



AMERICANS WfTN OlSABILmES ACT OF 

1990 

The purpose of ths Act s as follows: 

1. to provkte a dear and corr^^iehensive na- 
tonai mandate tor ttw ^minaticm of dis- 
crimination against indivkJuals with disabiii- 
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ties: 

2. to provide clear, strong, consistent, enforce- 
able standards addressing discrimination 
against individuals with disabilities; 

3. to ensure that the Federal Government plays 
a central role in enforcing the standards 
established in the Act on behalf of individu- 
als with disabilities: and 

4. to mvcke the sweep of congressional au- 
thority, including the power to enforce the 
fourteenth amendment and to regulate com- 
merce, in orderto address the major areas of 
discrimination faced day-to-day by people 
with disabilities. 

Title l"Emptoyment Section 102, Discrimination 
No covered entity (employer, employment agency, 
labor organization, or joint lalx>r-management com- 
mittee) shall discriminate against a qualified individual 
with a disability because of the disability of such 
individual in regard to job application procedures, the 
hiring, advancement, or discharge of employees, 
employee compensation, job training, and other 
terms, conditions, and privileges of emptoyn^ent. 

Title ll--Public Sen/ices Subtitle A Section 202. 
Discrimination 

No qualified individual with a disability shall, by 
reason of such disability, be excluded from participa- 
tion in, or be denied the benefits of, the services, 
programs, or activities of a public entity, or be sub- 
jected to discrimination by any such entity. 



AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS HUMAN SERVICES 
REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1990 

Title 1 authorizes Head Start Transition grants for 
programs to assist low-irK»me elementary school 
students grades kindergarten through 3. 

Title III authorizes the funding of operational costs of 
After School Care Programs. 

Title IV deals with activities for tow-income youth. 
Any instructional activity shall be carried out on the 
campHJS of an institutbn of higher education and shall 
include (anxing other components) enrichment in- 
struction arxJ information on matters relating to the 
well-being of youth, such as educational opportuni- 
ties and study practices, the prevention of drug and 
alcohol abuse, health and nutrition, career 
oportunities, and job responsibilities. 

Title VI. Grants for programs directed to disadvan- 
taged persons between the ages of 14-25. Sen/ices 
may include assessment and developnient of em- 
ployability plans, remedial education, motivational 
activities, life skills instruction, community service, 
mentoring, access to information on available finan- 
cial aid, campus visits, career educatk3n, cultural 
enrichment, and emptoyment training, placement, 
and follow-up. 

Title IX- Coordinated Services for Children, Youth 
and Families. Assist in the establishment and imple- 
mentation of programs designed to meet the needs 
of young individuals (birth to 21) for supportive ser- 
vices including- 

o health and mental health services; 
o housing and shelter assistance; 
o education arKJ training services; 
0 protective services; 
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0 foster care; 

0 teen parenting su^ft; 

0 ^Mcare; 

0 famfiy support and preservation; 
0 teen pregnancy preventton and counsel- 
ing; 

0 oounseUng on the effects of violence in the 
communities of such incSvk^is and their 
famitos; 

o recreational and volunteer opportunfties; 
and 

0 comprehensive early cttidhood develop- 
nwnt. 

Services ateo inchjde the following: e<^ffiationai and 
support sen/lces provkjed to ass^ parents in ac- 
quiring parenting skills, leam^ about chOd develop- 
ment, and re^xjndir^ ^^Nic^xiateiy to the befuvior 
of their cf^k^n; early ctewk^mwntai screenbig of 
children to assess needs and to identify specHic 
t^s of si^iport that may be provided: oidrsach 
services; comnHjnity referral sendee; and to^-up 
services including: child care, early cl^hooddevel- 
(^Hner^ and intervention f^o^ura; emf^abi% 
devei(^>mer^ services (inducing ^11 Gaining); edu- 
cational sendees, such as scholastic tutoring, lit- 
eracy training, arKl GEO services; nutritionid educa- 
tion; life management skiHs tr^ting; peer counseling 
and crisis ir^ervention, fan% violence oour^lir^ 
ard refen'als for such services; referral for sutetance 
abuse counseling and treatment referral; and refer- 
ral for primary health and mental heaRh services. 

Commissior^r to make grants to ^ates to d^rlbute 
to k>cal agencies to provide services designed to 
facilitate the provision of con^hensive community 
based services that are efficient, coordinated, and 
readily availat^e through such adivWes as case 
planning, case management, intake and assess- 
ment, and information and referral, ^nong the 17 
program purposes listed are the following: pron«>te 



the highest (^lality of et^jcittionai opportunity, espe- 
cially through dropout prevention programs, 
remediation for young bicflviduals who have dropped 
out oS school, and vocattonal education; provide 
effective training apprentk^eships «id emptoyment 
opportunities; and promote the pafUcipatkm of young 
IndivkJuals k\ dedstons concerning planning and 
managing the lives of such individuals. 



HIGHER EDUCATION AMEIONIENTS OF 

Title l--PoslsecofKlary Programs for NontradS tonal 
Students. Supports continuing educidion for adults 
bi order To redi^ ur^irptoymertt and underemploy- 
ment, enhan^ job qi^rturtities. and fHomote a 
weft-trained, flexSjie, intem^lonaltycompetittve work 
force ami an educ£dton citizenry. Deflr^corttirKjing 
education as postseoondary instmction and support 
services that are designed to meet the educattonai 
needs of a(&jtt learners. 

Part A-Program and Planning Grants 

Est£d>ltel«s pfc^rams relating postsecondary edu- 
catton resources more closely to the contimjfafig 
educattonai training needs of the American work 
force; to help strengthen the capacity of 
postsecondary instttuttons to respond to the oontirHi- 
ing e(&Jcation needs of adults, especially adults- 

(A) dislocated by technologk^al and economk; 
change; 

(B) seekir^ entry, reentry, or pro^esston in the 
work force after prolor^ed at»ences due to 
marriage and childbeaiing; 

(C) isolated from educational resources due to 
age or geographk; location; 

(D) seeking entry imo nontradit tonal ooojpa- 
ttons for their r^e or sex; 
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(E) receiving aid to famSies with d^)en(tent 
children: 

(F) who are tunctionafly Slitefate; and 

(Q) to si^ipoft ooopers^ive an^ngemenls be- 
tween eB^ble btstilidicms, conwnunity-tiased 
orgai^ations and private and puMc sector 
employers that ¥vill facflitate meeting these 
goals. 

Funds for grams can be used for listed activities. 
Among those Hsted are the foNowing: ec^jcationat 
intdrmation, including Meracy ^tonn^ion. studem 
financial assistance toitomiation, and occupational 
biformation and couns^ng sendees designed to 
meet the spedal nee(te of inadequat eiy senred ac&ilt s 
and to assist thor er^ or reerttry if^o cofti^mg 
education and the labor force. Some funds may be 
used, at ttie (fiscr^ion of the Secretary of Eckication, 
to evs^ate the r^por^iven^ d contiruting educa- 
tion prof^ams to the work and career-related objec- 
tives of ackilts; and to develop or expand educational 
andoccupationallntonnationandoouns^ingsenrices 
to me^ the special needs of ackjits, including infor- 
mation COTcem^ available forms of student finan- 
cial assistance. 

Section 1 22 provides that no fu nds will be authorized 
for this section through FY 1991. 

Tftle IV-Student Assistance. This title authorizes 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (Pell Grants), 
Supplemsntal Educational Opportunity Grants, grams 
to states for state sbJdem incentives, special piogran^ 
for studems from disadvamaged badcgtounds, spe- 
cial programs for studems whose families are en- 
gaged in migram and seasonal f armwortt. the Robeit 
C. Byid Honors Scholarship Program, assistance to 
institutions of higher education, and special child 
care services ford^advantaged college sttjdems. It 
also extends the guarameed studem loan program, 
wofH-study programs, and direct loans to students in 



^istiUiti^ of higher edition. A demonstration 
pro^ on income oontingem direct loans is autho- 
rized and a new part (F) added to define the need 
analysis for mi^m ass^tance. 

Part A-C^antsto ^tKtonts In Attendance at In- 
stitutione of Higher Education 

Section 417A provides forgrar^ and omitracts de- 
signed \o kMify quai^ individuals from disad- 
varttagxi backgrounds, to prepare them for a pro- 
gram of postsecondary ec&icmion. to provide sup- 
port services for such students who are pursuing 
pro-ams of postseoOTdary educatk>n, and to train 
iTK^iduate servbig or i;»^ring for s^vi^ in such 
pfO(^amsandpro|e^. Ir^itutions of higher educa- 
tion, public and private agencies and organizations, 
and^exceptionalcifajmstan^ secondary schools 
are efigS^ recipients of tiie grants and oomrsK:ts. 

Section 41 78 |»ovi(^ for a Talem Search program 
(tosigned to idemify qualified youths wSh potential for 
eduction at the postsecondary level and to en- 
cour^ such you^s to COTi^e seo^idary sdiod 
and to undertake a program of postsecondary edu- 
cation; to put^toize the availability of ^udem financial 
assistant avail^>to to pers(»« who pursue a r»o- 
gram of postsecondary education; and to encourage 
persons who have not conpleted programs of edu- 
caton at the secondary or postsecondary level, but 
who have the ability to comi^te such prograrrw, to 
rsemer such programs. Tutorial serves may be 
included in the programs if such services are not 
otherwise available. 

Sectk)n 41 7C provides for the Upward Bound pro- 
gram d^KJned to generate skills and irwtivation 
necMsary tor success in educatton beyond h^h 
school. Pennissibte sen/ices include (among oth- 
ers): instruction in study skills; personal counseling; 
academic advice and assistance in high school oou rse 
selection; tutorial services; activities designed to 
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acquaint youths partk:ipating in the pfo^ wfth the 
rangeofcareeropttonsavailabletothfflii: instfuction 
designed to prepareyoi^particip^big^theproiect 
for careers in which persons from (fisadvantaged 
tjacNgiounds an particutarfy underrepresented; and 
procpams for stud^ of Bntited Eng^ proficiency. 

Section 41 7D provides for stud^ si^poil 8«vi^ 
pro(FBms. PermissitNe seivices bidude (among 
others): instiuction in study sfcifls; personal oounset- 
ing: «:tivities designed to acquaM partitipat^ stu- 
dertts with the rar^ie of career o^ns availabie to 
them ; act ivities desifpted to assist 8tud«^ currentty 
enroOed m 2-year institutions in securing adntission 
snd ftnandai assistance for mroOnierti in a four-year 
proc^ani of postsecondaiy education; and (HocKams 
for students of Med Engfish proficiency. 

Section 501 revises Titie V as toiiows: 

TKIo V-Educator Racrxiitment, Retention, and 
Developmem. PvtD-TeacherScholarshlpsand 
FMIowsh^ Subpart l-CongreMionalTMCher 
ScfiotarBhIp Piograma 

SectiM 551 bKiica^ that B is the purpose of tNs 
subpart to maite avaiii^, through grants to the 
States, schotarships during fiscal years 1987 tfvou{^ 
1991 to a maximum of 10,000 intfividuals who are 
outstanding high school graduates and who demon- 
strate an {merest in teaching, in order to enable and 
encourage those individuais to pursue te^ng ca- 
reers in education at the pre-sctml, ^ementary or 
seoonctary tevel. 

Section 553 provides that states must provide as- 
surances that particuiar efforts will be made to attract 
studer^ from iow-incon« backgrounds or who ex- 
press a willingness or desire to teach in schools 
having less than average academic results or serv- 
ing iaige numbers of economically disadvantaged 
stud^its. 



Section 418A (xovic^ tor maintaining and expand- 
ing existing progrevr® for students wtK)se families 
are engaged In migrant and seasonal farmwork. 
Services authorized for the high sc^iool equivalency 
pngram include supportive seivioes (personal, vo- 
c^lonal, and acactemic oounseSng; plaoemem ser- 
vices; and sovices} and inform^ion ooncem- 
big and ^sistance in ot^alning available student 
financial aid. Senrices authorized for the college 
assistance migrant program Include supportive and 
bisbu^ionai services (personal, ac«temic. and ca- 
reer counsefing as an ongo^j part of the program; 
tutorb^ and acactomto skffl buiitfing irwtnK^kxi and 
as^tonce; a^^anM with spedai admissions; and 
heaSh services) and ass^ance in obtainbig student 
finan^iaid. 

Part B-Guaranteed Student Ljoan Program 
Among the many provisions of this part. Section 421 
(»Dhi)fts (fis^in^n^ion by cre(fitors on the t>aste of 
race, natioruU or^in, reBgion. sex, marftal status, 
age. or handteapped statos. 

Part C-Work Study Programs 

SedkMi 441 provkJra fc>r work study fw ccmminity 
smvk^lefming on t>ehalf of tow-incone Indivickj^ 
andfamHto. The work study programs of conmiu- 
nity service-learning are to be dmlfpied to devek^. 
Improve, or expand services for k»v-inoome irxfi- 
vk&ials and fences or to solve partk»lar problems 
rslatedtotheneedsoftow-inoomeincfivkiuais. Among 
the swvicM ktentifed are educittton, IrK^ing tuto- 
rial services. 

Section 554 provkies that each Congressional 
Teacher Scholar shall receive a $5,000 scholarship 
for each academk; year of postsecondary education, 
up to a total of 4 years. 
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Subpart 2~Chi1sta Mc AuUffe FoltowsMp Program 

Sedion 561 indicates that it is the puipose of this 
subpart to establish a national fellowship programfor 
outstanding teachers. 

Section 563 provides that one award wW be made in 
each congressional d^trict of each state. FeHows 
shaU be required to return to a teaching posKion in 
their current school district or private school system 
for at least 2 years following the fellowsh^ award. 
Awards may be used for (1 ) sabbaticals for study or 
research directly associated with the objectives of 
this part, or academic improvement; (2) conailtation 
with or assistance to other school districts or private 
school systems; (3) development of special innovative 
programs; or (4) model teacher programs and staff 
development. 



Summary 

As can be seen from the foregoing informatton, 
counselors who worH with individuals who are plan- 
nir^ postsecondary educatton need to be very famil- 
iar with the infomiation in this piece of iegislatton. 
This would include high school counselors, college 
and university counselors, and OHjnselors who work 
with adults in a variety of programs. 

Most of these federal funds are administered by 
states from federal allocations. For complete infor- 
mation on the amounts of funding available and 
guidelines for ay^ication and use, contact your 
regional office or the U.S. Department of Education 
(appendix A-4). 

The following Federal Funding Matrix is a quick 
reference to assist you in identifying some laws 
which provide funding relevant to career guidance, 
the types of resources funded, and populatons tar- 



geted, in each of the resource and population 
categories, the sectior^ of each law that specHicaliy 
pertain to a category are identified. If you wish to 
read the spectf ic ;»oviston8 of ttw law, you need only 
identify the res(»jrce or population categories erf your 
ir^erestandlookdownthe^jproprfatecolunm. Where 
there is an entry, note the law and the section 
nun^r. Most public libraries wiH have bound copies 
of the FedsmlLaws -Ur^ States Smrtesia Large. 
The initial two (tigft number hdicates the Congress 
that passed the law (e.g., the 1990-91 Cor^ress is 
the 104th. The numbersgo backwards from there by 
the two year blocks for wttich Representatives are 
etected). The second r^mberindicales the position, 
in order, of that laws passage by that Congress. If 
your ^blic litKary ctoes not have the laws, the 
nearest courthouse should. If that fails, oortfact the 
larger local law f inn. if they doni have them, they 
will know the easiest way for you to get them localty. 
The United States Code has a listing of aM federal 
laws by subject area, with references to pertinent 
laws. The Federal Register publishes current infor- 
mation on regulatk>ns and procechjres related to all 
oirrent laws. 

The matrix on the next pages is a quick reference to 
sections of federal laws which s^ly to funding in 
specifk; areas of intered. If you were interested in 
staffing, you would find the personnel column on the 
top of the page arKl foltow it down the page. The 
sections mentbned are those in the laws (idei^ied 
in the rows to the left) that refer or apply to funding of 
staff positions. If you were interested in programs for 
dsadvantagedirKlivkfuals. ^ wKMJtdfindthe column 
at the top labeled disadvantaged, follow H down the 
page, and identify sections which apply to funding of 
career guidance programs for disadvantaged indi- 
vkluats. If you were interests in staff to work with 
disadvantaged indiv^als. you wouU be especially 
interested in those sections of laws whic^ are men- 
tioned in both the personnel and the disadvantaged 
columns. 
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Once you have found ttiose categories that 
apply to your ^nc^ needs, you can read the 
S9>piopriate pofttons of the taw and be intormed ^ ^ 
legislative imem of the funtSng ymi seek. 

STATE FUNDS 

In addition to t>eing reponsSite for <8strt}uting 
most federal ^)pro(^edfun(te, e^sttfehasa 
sepanrte mechanism for the (flstrixMlon of Ss own 
educational appropriations. The stato department of 
e(&Jcation responst^s for state ecftjcattomd 
services. A ^ate board of education is reponsa)ie for 
setting policy and {^idaHnes but rKrt \au^ di- 
rectly involved in funding excisions. Althou^most 
state cafeer ^ildance funds win be handled through 
education funding, monies areoflenaviAabiethiou{^ 
labor, welfare, retiabilitatlon, heai^, or other ^e 
agencies. Each state isoiganteedcfifferemty.botti in 
terms of its departmer^al stnidure and tts funding 
patterns. Fiixflng precise ty wf>ere state funds are 
available in your ^ate and for what puiposes may be 
more challenging than you inittaily anticipate. Re- 
member that, in e<bication, state appropriations are 
either the largest or second largest portion of school 
buckets in many states; ottwr stxjn^ of si^}port are 
relatively «Tiali 1^ comparison. The relative size of 
state funding holds true for the other areas in which 
career guidance func^ng may be avail^e. 

in each case of ecbication funding. effi:h school 
district wilt be given an approf^ion. often based on 
complicated fomnulas involving the number of stu- 
dents, relative size of local tax t»se, nun^r of 
disadvantaged students, mjnU>er of spec^ educa- 
tion students, and so on. Typically all state appro- 
pnations will be handled tfvou^ district or county 
superintendent offices. Career guidance proposals 
are often submitted through the st^e department's 
vocatbnal education or guidance services depart- 



ments. Fundsforpfojectsspoi^redbyanydivislon 
of tto ^ate (tepartnwnt of education ars ttie r^B ctf 
state legislative approprtefiion or federal fundir^ that 
is tunneled ttsough tt^ state d^p^tment of educa- 
tion. Specfftc pattems of location can be fiflther 
detenitined by p(Nicy decisions tf^ state board ^ 
education or by decteions wtthin the stiOe d^>art- 
ment. tncreas^i(^,^9proprl^ions are made specif i- 
caUy for career 9Jidance. Inaddi^, functemaybe 
available for coir^yetitlve application for special 
projects. 

Information on state funds and procedures for 
maidng ^}pfication may require some digging. Fol- 
lowing are some useful £q)pnoact%s: 

* Start with your district siqserfrTtendent's of- 
fice. In large (^ncts. one incflvidual is of- 
ten responsS>ie for cour^ling and guidance 
proems. Part of that person's Job is tra- 
verse ttie maze of state programs, agen- 
cies, and pnooec&res. 

* Contact your state department of education 
directly. The state (Srector ^ vocational 
et&jcation and the state guidance supervi- 
sor are your best cor^acte. The coordinator 
of Title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Eckication Act (as an^nded). the director of 
research, arxl the office in charge of federal 
rescHirces may a^ tse useful cont«:ts. 



* Your state iegislator. the cferlt of any body of 
the tegisiature, or the chapman or clerk of 
the education committee wHl t>e at>le to |^ 
vide y(Hi with informatton on impencfing leg- 
islation, budget, recent changes, and nan^ 
of indivkJuals to assist yiMj in the pro(»ss. 
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TABLE 1 



FEDERAL FUNDING MATRIX 



ERIC 




BEST COPY AVAIUOLE 
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ERIC 
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Equiiv Act 
Tii^ IX 
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9331^. 

9SSSI. 

97 3S 



Act 

M 142! 



S 



Act 

•mendrd by 
91 247, 

93 380. 

94 273) 
<Tiik KIM 
P«ft Jl 

95S61I 



Aci 

(88 2fi9 
964801 




606 



Ml 
G01 



to? 
112 



61^3 



/04c 



601 



6S3 



704c 



101 



^3 



Wc 



101 
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704« 



601 



704i 



704M 



tot 
111 
601 



611 
612 
614 



614 



AH 
Sec 



109 
113 



704< 



102 
109 



All 



102 
109 
HI 



Alt 
Sec 



115 



102 
Ml 



IE 



706c6 



t09 



IE 



7D4c5 



102 
f09 
111 



105 
114 
Tit IV 
401 

m 

403 
414 
41S 



Tit.lV 
301 



Til I 

7Sfn. 198S 
80m 1986 
\W 
90m, 1^ 
Km. 1989 
T^ II 
50m, 1 
Til III 
20m, 25m. 
30m. ^m, 
Tfl V 
1m. I vf 
Tit VI 
5m. 1 yt 



state funding patterns and procedures are 
diverse and can be relatively difficult for the new- 
comer. Find soiTOone who te <flreclly frwolved w«h 
the process; thte may shorten the tbne requfred to 
find available functe In yoorst^e and the procedures 
bi applying tor tlwm. (See iwendix D for san^e 
letters). 

LOCAL SOURCES 

inc^iduais and groups In your area are ^ten 
the easiest to contact and in the best position to 
appreciate your needs. The gre^ tlw perceived 
effect of your work with s&Klente/ctente, the more 
re^nslve these groups may be. Many of the 
activities that need funding are relatively Expen- 
sive {eg., Itorary resources, microcomputere) or 
require some cooperation from the local community 
{e.g.. mtemships, shadowing opportin«ies, toure. 
speakere). Tax dediKrttote contrlbuttons provide 
additional incentives to IndiviAial and organizational 
philanthropy. 

When working with the tocal community, de- 
velop a resource file. This file should contain a listing 
of all tocal groups or Individuals who may be helpful, 
the types of resources they may provide, and a 
record of contacts wtth them and the results of each 
contact. Developing thisfHerequb-es some effort, but 
over the long mn. H will be very valuable. (See 
exhibtts 6-7.) 

SCHOOL DISTRICT APPROPRIATIONS 

The most (Avious source of local funding is 
easily overtooked when seeking funding for career 
guidance. Even in times of tax cutting, there is 
nxxlerate flexibility in local school dlslrfct appropria- 
ttons. At the same time that overall funding may be 
t^htening, the willingness to create funding for worthy 



projects may be increasifHJ. Do not overtook or 
uncterestlmate the value of working wtth the princ^ 
or 8ifl>erintender«'s offtee in preparing your budget 
and program. 

BUSINESS 

Local busEsses have a strong incentive to 
have weB-trabwl, sattefied workere. It te in tlwlr 
be^ interest to support career gukJance programs. 
Posstole busirwss oor^rtoutions include the foltow- 
mg: 

• Direct financial gifts for specific purchases 

* Space 

* &t\s of ^ktance materials, espedaily those 
related to their business or industry {e.g., 
trair*ig guides and fttms) 

• Time tor employers or emptoyees to make 
presentations or talk with students/clients 

* Gifts of specific products or equipment from 
thefr business (e.g., paper from a business 
supplies company, books from a bookstore, 
probers or oiher media materials from a 
cofT^)any that makes them or has okJ or 
unused ones, comiwter hardware from 
manufacturers or dealers) 

• Supportive influence with other potential 
sources of tonding 

Many businesses win have an individuai or a 
department that is responsible tor it s publto sen^e or 
puWta relattons. A phone call can determine who to 
contact. 
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In many communities, organizattons of busi- 
nesses or business indivic^ate are involved in social 
service aaivities. Such groups as the Chan^r of 
Commerce, the Junior Chamber <rf Comirorce, or 
local txjstness associations may be particulariy ir^er- 
ested in supporting you, especiaay if they can be 
persuaded ttiea your efforts can procftjce better wotk- 
ers, higher productivity or a better local economy. 
(See ar^ndix D for sanple letters.) 

PARENTS, RELATIVES, SOCUL GROUPS, 
AND ALUMNI 

People with personal relationships to those 
receiving the benefits of career guidance are Hkely to 
be willing contr^ors. Contra>ution$ may be finan- 
cial or material, but contacts and time may be of even 
greater value. Consider the following examples: 

* Parent groups are often eager to assist in 
fund-raising for specifk; projects or acquisi- 
tions. 

• Families can be approached for fund-raising 
assistance. 

' Social groups (e.g., fraternal organizations, 
square dance clubs, bric^ groups, senior 
citizen groups) may not have charitable 
reasons for their existence, but they offn 
have strong social commitment and are 
willing to he^. They are also gcKxf sources 
for respected memljers of the community 
who may be helpful in many other ways. 

Alumni who are pleased with your past ef- 
forts are the best advocates and may be the 
most supportive, financially and otherwise. 



LABOR UNIONS 

Labor groups are irtierested in favorably im- 
pressir^ new woifcers. improving wortt quaWy. and 
tn^Jroving the stMus of their members. Most labor 
unions have an ec&K:ation commfttee or un«, and 
personal time and financial resources may be avaii- 
able from union sources. They are most likely to help 
in providing ii^ormatton and fakers on the role of 
labor unions in the wortd of worK. Contact your state 
l^r council (usuafly k)cated in the state capSal) or 
any unk>n k>cal for contacts and infonnation on the 
types of assistance that the state or nattonal unions 
may provide. 

CHARITABLE, CIVIC, AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
GROUPS 

All of these groups have a commitment to 
community service. Most are Involved In some fund 
raising for their projects. These ^oups are often the 
best sources for volunteer time, low-cost items, and 
assistance incooperativepro^cts. Groups that worti 
with youth can be successfully approached for as- 
sistance (e.g., Boy and Girl Scouts; youth athletk; 
leagues). Private organizations involved in assess- 
ment, emptoyment training, or job placement; senior 
citizen volunteer programs; school volunteer pro- 
grams, etc., may t» useful sources. 

FUND RAISERS 

With the permission of the aji^aropriate authori- 
ties, fund-raising events may be suffteient for your 
needs. Some may be related to career guidance 
(e.g., a job fair where exhibitors pay a fee, a small 
admission charge, sell refreshments, have a raffle). 
Others may be such traditional fund raisers as bake 
sales, car washes, magazine subscriptions sales, 
dances, or walkathons. Creativity is needed, and 
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EXHIBIT 6 



SAMPLE FORM FOR FUNDING RESOURCE FILE 



Organization: 
Address: 

Phone Nuniber: 
Contact Person(s): 
Funding R>ssa>ilities: 



A-1 Widget Manufacturing Corporation 



Hometown. USA 



(911)555-1212 

John Doe, Public Relations Director 



Type 



Cash Grants 



Materials (Office Supplies) 
Equfjnient (Used Furrvture) 

In-kind (loaned employees to talk on careers 
related to their business, business tours, 
supen^ised irttemships) 



Amounts Available 



Up to $5,000 



? Make a fonnal recpjest 



Up to 200 en^toyee 
hours per year 



DMes 

Application 
Due Nov. 15 

Anytime 



Jutyl 



Contacts: 
D^e 

9/9/86 

9^/86 



Time 



10:45 a.m. 



1 :00 p.m. 



Person Contacted 



John Doe 



John Doe 



Informatton/Outcome 

Positive Interest in support as listed 
above 

Discission of grant proposal- 
interest ts positive-make informal 
but direct 




EXHIBIT 7 



BLANK SAMPLE FORM FOR FUNDING RESOURCE 

FILE 



Organization : 
Address: 



Phone Nun^r: 
Contact Person(s}: 
Funding Possit)iiities: 

Type Amounts Available Dates 



Contacts: 

Date Time Person Contacted Informatton/Outcome 
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results are best when the puipose of the furxl raiser 
is well advertteed. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Bec^se of increasing irxlividual and corporate 
wealth and the tax advantages foundations provide, 
the nunibefs of fmjndations and the^ assets are 
increasing nwre rapidly than ever before. By law, 
foundations must give away a percentage of their 
assets each year if they are to maintain their tax- 
exen^ status. Althoi^ the total foundation money 
^ng to e(bjcation is small compared to fiK>vemment 
money, foundations are an increasingly valuable 
source for funds for specific projects and ^uisi- 
tions. 

Foundations come k\ aN sizes and types, and 
resources range from a i&N thousand to billtons of 
dollars. SomefoundationswiHconsideranyproposal, 
but most have a special focus or criteria for their 
projects, often irKluding grant size, type of f^oject, 
locations, and duration. Many are quite specific 
about the categories of projects they fund and the 
types of r^ipients. Full intormatton on foundations 
is available in The Foundation Directory, found in 
the reference section of most Itt>rar1es. 

The Foundation Dlrectoty has foundations 
organized by states, arxJ each entry (vovkies names 
and addrtssses, sources of funds, fxjrpose and acth'i- 
ti.9S of the foufKlation, financial data includir^ num- 
bers afxJ size of grants, names of officers, a contact 
person, and information on grant application proce- 
dures, in addition, an index has foundations listed by 
areas o? interest and whether the foundation targets 
a particuiar locale or gives nationally. 

Gener.'iliy. tocaior state-based foundations are 
better sources for small l<x:al projects. Ma^Jr national 



fCHjndations tend to prefer to fund proposals with 
potential national impact. 

When looking for computers, media technol- 
ogy, or equ^iment, be sure to look for foundations 
estat^hed by the manufacturers of that equipment. 
Grants are umjafly in the form of the ec^ipment you 
nuty be seeking. 

In some cases, appUcattons from a group of 
schools or ac^reies are viewed more f a>«raUy than 
ttwse from Imfividuais. becmjse group af^ications 
suggest greater planning and a)ordinated effort. 

Four^tons may prove an increasingly useful 
»}urceo< iuH'. > ly. in the 1980's,grarUs were distrib- 
uted io:Terai,y as folk>ws: 35% were to colleges, 
50% V ) private agf xies or groups. 1 0% to schools 
and 5% to goverfirriental Iwdies. Clearly funding of 
career guidaiKe by foundatk)ns is increasing. Of the 
foundattons studied that gave grants, 78% of tt^m 
gave kxzally and 22% gave to programs outside of 
their tocal area. 

Appendix B gives the descriptions of several 
fourKlations that gave for career gukiance activities 
ard a brief descrifi^bn of their funding. (AIm see 
appendix D for sanple letters). 

USER FEES-COST RECOVERY 

Those who are involved in career guidance 
seldom think of usif^ that program to make money. 
AHhough many organizatkjrw offering career gukJ- 
arK;e wouM strongly oppose charging fees for the 
servkje provkJed, the climate is right for some to 
begin to conskJer such an option. If the cost of hiring 
needed staff or tHjyir^ need^ materials can be paid 
for with future inconre from their use, the effect is the 
same as if IrKjeperuient furxling has been obtained. 
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Cost recovery has the added advar^e that, H done 
successfully, It could be continued indefinitely; 
whereas, noNxidgetary functtng »MJfC»8 end. 

Some employnfient servk^ aixi i^^ndes have 
been charging fees for assessment and f^su^mer^ 
of indivk^ate for some time. The idea of user fees 
not new, but their use in an eckicatioruil or social 
service context is new. Any ventures into this area 
are likely to be gioundbreitfdng, but they may be 
worth exptoring. 

The following possibilities are Nm^ed only by 
your situation and creativity : 

* All fadlities arxj «^ipment could cerate 
"after hours" or, on a time-avaii^e basis, as 
an employment service. Fees could be 
charged for assessmer^, c(»jr^eling, career 
exploration OMjrses for clients with wfx>m 
you do not rwrmally wo(k, employer listings 
in a position available file, arxJ so on. 

* More creative possHsUHies could be worked 
out with kx^al emptoyers. For exanpie, they 
(x>uld be asked to pay you a bonus for 
decreases in absenteeism and turnover or 
increases in pro<ftjctivity of those who have 
used your service. 

* Facilities arxl/or equipnwnt ooukl be rented 
when not in use. For example, conputers 
could be made available to others for a fee or 
for the cost of pk:kir^ up your servk:e con- 
tract for them. 

* Others in your organization or in other orga- 
nizations may be willing to pay a fee (or 
commit some of their budget) to cover the 
costs of services you already provkte. thus 
freeing up sorrw of the funds that are already 



^y(Kjr budget. ForexanfH)le,ali)rarym^ 
bewlHir^to^ in a joint venture wf^rett^y 
pay your costs of materials aoquteitton JH 
tix>se nuderials beconra available to otters. 

* A business or organizatk>n may have space 
avaiiab^ that they wouM be wiH^ to let you 
use for littfe or no cost. This may permit 
someone else to pay your heat, utiWies, or 
equipment costs. 

Althot^ some of these may not be appro(»1ate 
for some organizatk>r», there may be some ways in 
wNch you can use what ^ have to r«:over costs 
and thus, in effect, furxi yourseN. This can be 
partk:ularly useful wiran you can denmnstrate that 
ao^isittons you se^ have the power to gerwrate 
funds whk^wUlf^y for their costs. Be creative. The 
worst that can ha|;^>en }s that ^n^ro will say no. 
Sometime Xhey wHl realize that you are serious about 
m^ing your operation work. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON CAREER 
GUIDANCE FUNDING 

* Federal Register-Published daily, avail- 
able from the U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fk:e, Washington, DC 20402. Part III is 
availabte from the U.S. Department of Edu- 
catk)n. Off k:e of Vocational arKi Adult Edu- 
cation. 

* Commerce Bu^ness Dally -A daily list of 
U.S. Government procurement invitations, 
contract awards, arxJ opportunities. Put>- 
lished by the U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, DC 20402. 

* Federal Grants and Contracts Weekly-A 

digest of the material in the preceding two 
listings. Published by Capital Publications, 
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Inc.. 1300 N. 17lh St.. AHington, VA 22209. 

* Education Dtity-Onca a week n contains a 
i^ite insert (the Educmton Daily is blue) 
called "Money Atert" that reports on binding 
issues. Published by Capital Publications. 
Inc.. Box 1455, 1101 King St.. Suite 444. 
Alexandria. VA 22209. 

* Funding Resources for Career Guld- 
anoe-AvaSat^ from 

COIN Educ^ional Predicts 
3361 Executive Parkway 
Suite 302 
Toledo. OH 43606 
1-800-274-8515 

* The Foundation Dtrectory -A listing of alt 
foundations, their resources, and their 
funding pretences arid patterns. Pub- 
lished by The Fbundatk»i Center. 79 Sth 
Avenue, NY, NY 10003. They publsh sev- 
eral other useful references on fourKJ^toi^. 

* The Grants Regieter- A recondinfl of all 
grafts th^ have been awarded. Available 
from the U.S. Government Priming Off^. 
Superintendent of Documents. Washington. 
DC 20402. 

* State Occi4>atlonal Infoimatlon Coordi- 
nating Committee (S01CC)-Usually lo- 
cated in the state capital of each state. (See 
fuH listing in Appendix A-L.) 

* State Department of Education-The best 
source for all information on state funding 
and ttw way in which each state handles 
federal funds. (See full listing in Appendix A- 
L) 



'Local School District Office, 
Superintendent's Offlce-ShouU be the 
best local sourceonallstate monies and the 
local hantfl^ of an federal monies. 



PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

• American Associatk>n for Cminsefing and 
Developntent (fonrwfy American Person- 
nel and Guidance Assoclmk>n) 

^99 Stevenson Ave. 
Alexandria. VA 22304 
1-800-545-2223 

* American Vocational Association 

1410KkigSt. 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
1-800-826-9972 

• The Center for Education and Training for 
Emfrioyment 

Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 
1-800-848-4815 

* National Career Devetopment Association 
(fonneriyNVGA) 

5999 Stevenson Ave. 
Alexandria, VA 22304 
1-703-823-9800 
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Go back to the ratings of your needs (pg. 32). Make a list of ttiose things that would best be funded 
through the foltov^ng: 

• Existing Budget 

• Federal Funds (specify the appropriate funds) 

• State Funds (^secify) 

• Local Funds (specify) 

• Personal Fund Raisir^ (spwify) 

• Foundations (specify) 

• Cooperative Arrangements (specify) 

• Cost Recovery (specify) 

Look over the list again. Select three items that will accomplish the foHowing: 

• Will most help your program (see "Prwrities List" pg. 32) 

• Teach you most ^ut actually getting furding from various sources 

• Be most likely to be successful 

Use these as your models while going through the remainder of this booklet. 
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Fundfifs, reganflass of type, are in the busi- 
ness of giving money away, not ttwow^ it away) Afl 
funding pools have son^ guidelines for expenditure, 
from highty specifk: categories of funding for key 
groups or recipients to vague ideas of value that may 
t)e in the minds of mosemalttng decisions. Success 
in gaining funding requires that you convince the 
source that ( 1 } what you propose to do with the fu nds 
meets all of their guidelines, and (2) you can do what 
you fKopose successfully with some si^ificarti and 
visible results. 

SELECTING THE BEST FUNDING SOURCES 
TO PURSUE 

It is not always possUsle to know the best 
souces of furKte. Your goal is to get as much 
information as you can to rrtinimize the ^esswork in 
selecting a fundir^ source. YousfioukjptantosperKf 
at least as much time becoming familiar with the 
sources and setecting those best suited to meet your 
needs as you will spend actually preparing your 
funding proposal. 

For federal funds, the matrix presented earlier 
will be your be^ guide, hk^wever. these funds are 
expended primarily through state a^nciesthat have 
their own special criteria and funding patterns. For 
this intormatton. you must go directly to those in your 
state or community wlx) are responsible for the 
expenditure of these funds. 

For state and local governmental funds, the 
same is true. It may seem reasonable that, given the 
guidelines of the law and the needs in the commu- 
nity, funds should be expended in a particular way. 



But there is no ^arantee that those who are ac^ally 
making decisions on the expenditure wiH agree. 
Direct infonnation from ttie source is necessary. 

Foundattons list their given focus in The 
Foundation Directory; however, this is often sub- 
ject to oonskierable interpretation. Their emphasis 
also may change. 

To the extern that the impact of what you 
propose WiH be feR locally, local sources are more 
Hkety to be respor^e to your requests. There is no 
substitute for personal contacts. 

One of the vk)SA useful ways to evaluate sources 
is to evaluate things such as the followtr^: 

* Do your needs constitute a neat, integrated 
packa^ or are they several independent 
pieces? 

* What isthetotalcostof what you seek? Can 
ttK>se parts easily be viewed as a package? 

* What are one-time expenses? What are 
continuir^ expenses? 

* Are there items which have obvious appeal 
to a particular source? For examf^e, a 
computer which might provkte some excel- 
lent advert'^ing for a kx:al computer store, a 
set of materials which wouM t>e partknitarty 
relevant to empk>yment in a k>cal business, 
or a minority target group which a particular 
federal law or fourKiation targets. 
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* Could the proposal be oonpleted in stages 
where a small initial grant can be used to 
f^we worthhie^ and en^e cret^e 
pursuit of additiomd funds litter? 

* Might several sources of support be appro- 
priate, using ttresigsport of one as leverage 
to gain the suppon others? 

Ger^ratly , smaltor needs can best be met from 
local sources. Continuing costs are best taiduded in 
contirujing budgetary smirces. Larger pmsposats 
work best ^^e they have a spectfic focus that is 
a)ntlr^nt wAh that a fourxfatiwi or f eder^ or state 
law or where the proposal cwi be vtewed as an 
innovative approach that could be used as a derrwn- 
stratlon for future dissemination. 

There is no si^^e for contact with the 
individuals who will be making the decistons; tl^y 
have the information. However, they do rx>t want to 
waste t: leir time and you do not want to waste yours. 
They will encourage you to apply where it appro- 
priate, not where it is not. 

STEPt: KNOW THE GUIDELINES 

Federal laws are translated ir^ rules, refla- 
tions, and prm^ecfajres before they are in^mented. 
These are re<x>rded in the Federal Raster. E^h 
federally spor^red program is operated by a group 
(e.g., federal ager^y, state board) that has its own 
procedures and exp^atior^. Most federal fur^juig 
for career guidance goes through state offices for 
funding decisions. Final disbureements are often at 
the local level. State ecbicatton agencies and kn^al 
education agencies usually develop their guidelines 
for funding, procedures for appltoation, and evalua- 
tion criteria for grants. Grant rec^irements of private 
foundations and local or^nizations may range from 
format to informal. In all cases, the funding decisions 



are made by people whose crtteria and preferences 
may nA be dear from the printed guidlir^s. so you 
shoutel try to have ^ much personal cor^act wHth 
those who witt be m^fk^Q the funding declstons as 
possft)ie. This will enable you to know what the real 
f idetbtes and funcftig targets are and er^bte tfram 
to know that yw srs a serknjs and rsspor^le 
indivklual who will ^nd their furKls well. 

THE approach: WHAT to ask THE 
FUNDER 

Identify the appropriate person with whom to 
talk. Thte may take several caRs. Start with the off toe 
of the pei^n at the t<^. CaH and. M poss^e, make 
an appoir^iTwnt. Writing is rmich easier to ignore. 

1 . Present a t^ef , clear, arxJ direct staterrwnt 
of the foHowirig: 

* Who you are and/or who you represent 

* Why you are seekir^ funding 

* What you propose to do with the nx>ney 

* How much you will need 

Have a 1 -2 |»ge written summary of your plan 
that you can leave with the person. (See exhibit 8 as 
an example of a preliminary prc^sal fomiat.) 

2. Ask if your proposal is within their fide- 
lines, inchKling the funding level. There is no 
point applying when there is no chance of 
funding. 

3. Ask for su^stions that woukj make your 
proposal Wronger . This allows you to ask for 
criteria of their furxiing decisions without 
asking directly. 
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OUTLINE FOR PRELIMINARY PROPOSAL 

(use mS FORMAT FOR MMI-GRANT PROfK)$ALS- 
OR ADAPT AS THE FUNOER REQUESTS) 



Project Title: 
Project Director: 
Institutional Affiliation: 
Address and Phone Number: 

Project Goal: (t)rief description of what your organization does and what this proposal is designed 
to acconptish) 



Funding: (Kst of specific rec^ests and costs for each, categorize as below) 

Personnel 

Equqsment 

Supplies 

Travel 

Rent 

Utilities 

Miscellaneous 

Time Line: (proposed starting date, dates of specific events, and completion) 



Means of Evaluation: 

NOTE: Example in appendix E 
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4. Ask if they partially ftjnd i;»opo6ate. Four 
organizations that each ^nd one qaaner of 
your proposal are better than four that hind 
all-or-none and r^e you a close second 
each time. 

5. Ask tor a Kst <rf previmis rec^^^s and 
copies their proposals. 

6. Ask wfK) you can contsil tor ftjrther assis- 
tance Of information. 

7. Ask tor deadlbies (e.g., do they make roHing 
dedstons where ewly submissk)n desir- 
at}ie?) 

OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

* Contact prevkxjs apf^icants, those funded 
and those rK>t. Ask for information on thar 
proposals and get cof^. Learning what 
the nonrecipierds wrong may be he)(^ 
to you as knowing what the recipients did 
right. 

* Find professk^l pfop<^ writers and read- 
ms within federal, state, ami tocal oonurui- 
rtities who write or read fundir^ proposate on 
a regular baste. These people usually have 
a w^lth of informatkKi, even if they have 
dealt wdh funding sources different from 
those you are approaching. 

* Talk to insiders (people in the organization to 
wtK>m you are af^ing). They often have 
important informaton. Menr^rs of local 
charftableofganizatk>ns, members of school 
t)oard8, state representatives and their staff, 
U.S. repr^entatives and senators and their 
staffs, and others may have helpful informa- 



tics and often see it as tl^r busmess to he^ 
now. 

STEP N-BUILD A CASE FOR YOUR 
PROPOSAL 

Good |»q9osals are not just written well or 
aocorda^ to form, they also doojment a real need 
that the proposal win meet in a specified manner and 
time. 

* Define your program goals. Develop a pic- 
ture <^ tl« ideal form of you r operation that is 
reafi^ic but hopeful. 

* Identify ttv»e socially signiftoant ssues that 
your car^ ^kiance program will adc^ess 
(e.g. , decreased unemployment, greater job 
satisfactton, increased productivHy). 

* I^vetop a precise model of program opera- 
tion, including staff/student ratio, specific 
resources needed, frequency of update, and 
soon). 

* Compareyourmodel with what you currently 
have. 

* Devek^ a list of your needs. 

* Review your current sources of funds. Can 
any or all of your neecte corr^ from these 
sources? Furuftng is unlikely if it seems 
possible for existing sources to meet your 
needs. 

* Separate ycxjr program needs into one-time 
purchases versus continuing nee(fe. 

* Package and devetop a ratk^nale fc»^ those 
neecte you will devekyp into a propc^al. 
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STEP NH-ESTABLSH THAT YOU CAN 
00 THE JOB 

A prime component of all (und^ decisions is 
some assurance that the funds wiH be spent well. 

* Develop data that show that youdoagreat 
fib maHfJ^ the best of the resources you 
have. People who drag their feet and moan 
that they are un^ to do anything woith 
doing until they get a caitain amount of 
funding or resources see seen as very rksky 
investnwnts. 

* Show that you use (or have used) other 
sources well arKl successfulty. Data on 
previous ^nts, previous special programs, 
or previews projects will be helpful. 

* Describe the supporting resources that you 
have available to malte the funding and your 
program wortt. The "Lone Ranger" only gels 
support after a long history of successes. 
Consider relationsh^ to l»>raries, emptoy- 
ers, community re^rces, and other scNx)i 
programs. 

* Gain the endorsement of ^pervisors, pos- 
sible cooperative partk:ipants, and commu- 
nity le^jerswtro may spealtforthose wording 
to solve social problems (e.g., a local unem- 
ptoyment office director, welfare director, or 
personnel officer of a large local employer). 

STEP IV-PREPARE THE PROPOSAL 

If steps 1 , 2, and 3 have been done properly, 
your proposal will almost write itself. 

* Provide each funder with the format they 
expect or prefer (from step 1). Follow the 



fonnat as successful ^licants have in the 
past. 

* Devetqp the goals and objectives as you 
have thougf^ them out in step 2. 

* Provide evidence that the funding will achieve 
your objectives (step 3). 

* Provide a detailed budget. 

* Provkte a predse tin«line fer ao^^KiOiis, 
their use, and task completion. This may 
inchide a regM^ sdiec&ile for replacemerrt 
and update of resources. 

* Provide data on your program and the l<ey 
personnel involved. 

* Write cleariy, concisely, and succinctly. 

BE CREATIVE 

Imagine you are in the positbn of someone 
from whom you are seeking funds. What would you 
want to spend your money for? What types of 
proposals wouM impress you? What things would 
give you confklence that people seeking funding 
would actually spend it well? 

Each funding source has people who make 
decisbns based on their values and ex|:^atk)ns. 
But all will be conf kient about those things with which 
they are familiar. 

* No one is impressed with things they don1 
understand. Proposals must be dear and 
concise. 

' You should be able to state your project goat 
in one sentence. Twenty-seven great ideas 
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and pieces may be a sign ^ great expecta- 
tions and creativQy, but they al^ look tilce a 
lad( of foojs ami a rteicy investment. 

* SeS-dout^ iiT4>resses no one. Present a 
picture of confkJence in your proposal and 
youri^)itity to do the job. 

* The peq:^ reacting your propolis wiH not 
Itnow much about your ^>edfic clrcum- 
^ances. Youmu^teflttramenot^tom^dte 
ciear why the things that you jxr^iose are 
needed. 

* Most people will be tenpressad with num- 
tiers. D^a tf»t prerants ^r needs, time- 
t^)le8, specifk; piars for ^sessment of ef- 
fectiveness ail suggest that you are well 
organized and thorough. 

* Most funders to feel tiiat the thirds they 
are supporting are valued by someone other 
than you. Eviderwe that your program is 
highly valued and »j|^rted wHI terKi to be 
hetf^i. lrK:lude the folbwing: 

- Letters of support from all those involved 
In or affected by your fvogram 

- Evider^e of volunteer support 

- Eviderx^ of in-ldnd contributions (equip- 
ment or supplies from local txjsinesses, 
etc.) 

- Evidence of support from other sources 
(e.g.. local giving, special tnidgetary 
concessk>ns from witiiin your system, 
etc.) 

- Evidence that your program is growing 



and so are its i^eds and Its value 

* Funders I9(e to be sure that the neecte are 
real, inckide evideru^e that ctiertts are 
undersong, space and si^qslies are ina<^ 
equate, demands are growing, and so on. 

* ^tost of those admir^ering funds want to 
feel that tfiey are needed. They ^\ be 
impressed thid you have gotten all the suf^aoft 
you can; that you have effectivety used 
availiU>to resource; that you are making 
good efforts to supixjrt ]^r ptx^ram but you 
have rweds wh^ rema^ unmet. 

* Most people understand that problems exist 
and that peq;^ try their best to solve them, 
lliey also urKierstand that the best efforts 
are not always getting the best results. No 
one wants to fund another project that is 
doing the same tNng that has been done 
elsewhere and hasnl «xx>mpiished nuich. 
Funders need to see inrK>vative but rea- 
sonable proposals that creatively deal wHh a 
real issue. Most people feel that basic 
txisiness should be covered by bask: bud- 
gets. Special projects and creative ex(^ra- 
ttons are the stuff of funded projects. Look 
for ways to put resources together in new 
ways or deliver services in creative or more 
efficient ways. 

* Most people like to be recognized and ap- 
preciated for their efforts. There are anony- 
mous givers, txjt they are a minority. People 
ai^eciate having a facility named afterthem, 
having plaques rK)ting their giving, being 
invKed to see what their QO<xi woik has 
done, receiving si^cial tours and privileges, 
or having their efforts noted in the newspa- 
per or newsletters. This type of notice and 
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^nowted^nent can be a useful part of 
getting people in the sfNrit of giving. 

* isto one iltes to feel hustled or talcen advan- 
tage of. Your needs should be real; your 
preser^ion ^ratt^^nMOfd ; your imentions 
genuine: your appreciation sincere. 

STEP UQHTLY-STEP OmOCLY 

Many func^ dec^ions are made bifonnatty. 
often before or independent ^ the adu^ pioposal; 
people generalty provide funding to those they 
know andtnist before they wU to unlcnwimincMvlduals 
or groups with a good idea. No proposal can say 
everything: personal knowlef^, respect, and tiust 
canffflinlotsof gs9)S. G^toiuiowmefunderswell. 
This is easiest with local sources. At ^e and 
federal levels, it is best to get support from those wtth 
authority and contacts who ere known and tru^ed at 
those levels. Si4>erkitendents. state and federal 
legislators, heads of professiof^ associations or 
parent groups, may be important resources in your 
questforfunt^. You shouidget involved with these 
people so that they wHt know and tnjst you. Func^g 
is a "people" business. 

TIME LINE FOR PROPOSAL DEVELOPMENT 

FoHowing are development steps in the devel- 
opment of (m>posals: 

1. Define program goals/obiectives/evaluation 

2. Oevetop model of Weal program operation 

3. Identify program needs 

4. Revi^ current funding 

5. Identify funding needs 



6. Draft (^iminffy pr(^)osdl 

7. ktentify potential funders 

8. Make contacts - discover sidelines - iden- 
t^ deadlines 

9. Develop progr»n effectiveness data 

10. MobUze proposal support 

1 1 . Determine apfHopriate sut>mission targets 

12. Draft proposal 

13. Cirojlate proposal for internal review 

14. Revise proposal 

15. Submit proposal to potential funders 

16. Cortiinue infomial contacts 

17. Receive funding, begin project 

Draw a line for each step in proposal devetop- 
mer4 on the foltowing diart (exha)it 9). The line 
should start at the point where that phase of the 
»^ivities starts and shouM end with an anow where 
thm ph^ is to be completed. It is useful to put a 
symbol such as a smaU s<;piare at each point wtiere 
a specific product is to be completed. Notethatsteps 
may overlap and will probably not begin and end in 
the same order. For exan^te, step 16 (informal 
contacts) win probabfy continue for the duration of 
the proposal development. 

The Wma Une will be a valuable reference to 
keep you on tr£K^. Develop it first: refer to it often. 
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PROPOSAL DEVELOPMENT FORMAT 



7. Evatuatiofl 



Your proposal should bidude the foliowbig 
secttons. Check individual Ending agencies for 
specific fomiats they require. 

1. TMIePage 

Title of Proposal: 
Funding Source: 
Initiator 

Protect Director: 
Funding P^iod: 
Total Funds Requested: 
Date Subniitted: 

2. Abstract 

3. Introduction - A. Background and 

Organization 

B. Statement of Problem 

C. Program Objectives 

4. Plan of Action • Activities 

Methocte 
Time Line 

5. Staff 

6. Facilities 



8. Budget 

9. Cap^ity 

10. Resumes of Staff 

The foiiowing sections will provide space and 
guklance in preparatk>n of your proposal. Brevity 
and conciseness is usually b^ ; however, with larger 
proposals more detail and documentation are usu- 
ally appropriate. 

in each of ttie ^ces in the sections betow, 
write a br»f out^e of those th^s which you will 
inckide in that section of y«HJrfHial|»oposal. This is 
not a final ii^oposal, but it win be the outline from 
which tlw ^1 p»>gp^l is wrMen. 

1. Title P^e-Thte wSi be prepared last-after 
the budget has been completed, the targeted 
funding sources identified, and the rest of 
the proposal conned. Insomecases.the 
Initiator and the Pro^ Director will be the 
same. If so. enter the same name and 
affifiation in each spot. The Initiator Is the 
cme who si^ttting the proposal. The 
Project Director is the one who will superv ise 
the pn^ect when the funds have been re- 
ceived. 

2. Atetract-This \s a one to two paragraph 
desertion of the project and its expected 
outcomes. The abstract should be written to 
clarify yoir jiurpc^e before writing any of the 
rest of the proposal. 

Wr^ the proposal has been completed, rewrite 
the atetrad for the final proposal. The ^street may 
not change, but it may change dramatically in the 
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EXHIBIT 9 



TIME LINE FOR PROPOSAL DEVELOPMENT 



1991 



1992 



1993 



jif^MlAlMlJiJlAglONlD 



1994 



JlF^MlAlMUIalA 



STEP 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



StOlNiD 



jlFlMlAtMUIJlAtSlONiD 



CODE 

y\ - Milestone - Where a signiftoant part of the task is completed. 

- Interlace - Where one step meets another and nuist do so In a smooth fashion. 
[ I - Deliverable - Where a specific product is completed, to be delivered. 
NOTE: Example in appendix F 
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course of writing the proposal. The purpose of 
the initial wh^ng is to h^p foojs durir^ the propel 
writing. Doni feei committed to it at the end. 

3. Introduction- 

A. Backgrmind and Organization-This 
section should teR all the pertinent as- 
pects of your siHjation and organization 
and provide evidence that your school 
(X agency is an a|:vn>priate recipient for 
these activities. 

Importam thhngs to incfejde are history 
andtypeof yourorganization. size of the 
organization, numt)er of individuals 
served and types, some indication of 
your successes, details of your relation- 
ship to other organizations tfuit migN 
provide simRar services, and nature of 
your internal organization as it relate to 
ability to achieve the goa^ to be de- 
scrft>ed later. 

B. Statement of the Problem-State the 
servi^ that yourorganbcation prm/idss, 
the nature of the unmet needs that exist 
k) your situation, and summarize the 
specific problem(s) that you r proposal is 
designed to address. 

C. Program Objective-Identify the sp^ 
ciffc ojtcomes of your project. 

4. Plan of Action- 

A. Activities-Describe the metfxxJs and 
procedures that you expect to follow in 
complying y«jr project. This should be 
brief, but m^e clear to the reader what 
you will be doing with the time and 



money to achieve the stated objectives. 

B. Methods-Hemtze the oper^ional ob- 
jectives of your prefect each activity 
that you identify for your project, there 
should be a fufl description of what you 
wiN be doing to »:hieve that objective. 

of these Kerns should be nuin- 
bered. These numbered ttems win be 
thetimelir^tofoNow. 

C. Timeline-Prepare a timeKne tor your 
proposed project. Draw in the appro- 
priate lines (exhibit 10} and markers for 
each step as you did with the timeline for 
tf^ develofmient your proposal. 

5. Staff-identify each of the staff who will be 
involved in the prefect and specify th^r re- 
sponsa>ilities and (^Rficatior^. 

6. Fadl'dies-Describe the facilities where the 
project WW be conducted and discuss any 
significant features that bear on the suc- 
cessful completi(Mi of the project. 

7. Evaluation-Discuss the precise methods 
and procedjres you will use to evaluate the 
effect of the project you pn^x)se to undertake. 

this as if you are thini^ing Iww you will 
preserti your successes for your ^icceedir^ 
fundir^ l^oposal 

8. Budget Summary- If possible, items should 
t>e kientlfied s^arataly under each budget- 
ary category. If the proposal is for a multi- 
year project, a total budget should be pre- 
sented, followed by a year-by-year break- 
down (see exhibit 11). 

9. CapacHy -Here you describe your resources 
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and pa^ achievements in a way which indi- 
cates your abStty to carry out the imposed 
prefect in a mannor wNch wtt not only be 
succe^ but msrice the functor proud to 
have been a part of that success. Be posi- 
tive and oonWent, n<^ boastful or arrogant. 
Provide as much data and as <ttle seif- 
con(^atulatiwi as p^sible. 

10. Resume-CThere is no one right fomi for a 
resume. Tliemostbnpcmantthbigistoshow 
those who wBI read the resume that you and 
yourstaff are the people who candothe)ob.) 
ExNbH 1 2 is a sanpie forniea that you could 
use. 

MAKINO YOUR PROPOSAL A WINNER 

The following suggestions are a summary 
version of rating criteria used in ^oposal evakialion 
and common weaknesses found in proposals that 
are not funded. These are turned into suggestions to 
use ^malcbx) your proposal strong. Proposals are 
evakjated for their oortient. There is ateo a process 
by wNch it is generated and submitted. Success 
requires attention to both. 

Proposal PiDcess 

* Get as many good ideas as possbie of what 
you should do. 

* Askallinvofvedindividualstowriteup"wish" 
lists. 

' Brainstorm with people Involved, including 
clients. 

* Consult indivk^ate affected by what you do 
or wbo are doing related things for their 
suggestions. 



* S^ect £ffi a basts for your proposal those 
Ideas which have the brosKfest s^)port and 
show the greatest need. 

* Create a schedule (timeline) for proposal 
dev^opment Make it long enough to allow 
tiiorough development and review. 

* Identify clearty who will have certain re- 
sponstii&ies hi the proposal develo|»nent 
and who wU have authority. Ensure that 
each incfividual has suffice time, support, 
and resources to complete the Job. 

* the support of an who w9l be kivolved in 
or affected by your proposal. This means 
ananging tor «iy ^pplementi^ budgetary 
si^ipoft thai may be needed during proposal 
development and insuring that the planning 
process ooonftiated among all who have 
a st^ in the outcome. 

* Involve those who wffl be responsible for 
carrying out tto (xoposal in aH phases of its 
development. Outsiders who proper ideas 
they wis not have to carry out are lately to 
have distorted percepttons of what can be 
done. 

* Develop an intOTial review process for the 
pn^^osal. Have one pwsonr^x>r«^ tor 
the first draft, and a groi^ of reviewers who 
provide comments for use on the second 
draft. Outside reviewers win be useful to 
commerfl on the appeal of the prop^ ' and 
may have useful perspectives on the 
evaluation criteria used by specific funding 
^^nc^. 

* Make your pK^osal conform to the form, 
process, and time table requested hy the 
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EXHIBIT 10 



PROJECT TIME LINE FORM 



1991 



1992 



JlRMlAlMUijiAiSlOil^O 



1993 



1994 



STEP WnID 
0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



CODE 

■ Milestone 
- Interface 
I I - Deliverable 



JiNMlAlMijlJlAiSlOiNlO 



jlF^MlAlMljIjii 
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EXHIBIT 11 
SAMPLE BUDGET SUMMARY 



CATEGORY TOTALS 

Salaries and wages $ 

Professionai 

Clerical 

Benefits 

Consultants 

Travel 

Equ^nnent 

Books and printed materials 

Postage 

Telephone and telephone equipment rental 

Duplication/media services 

Supplies and materials 

Other Direct Costs (specify) 

Sulx»ntracting expenses 

Total Direct Costs $ 

Indirect Costs (These costs are to cover overhead and admini^rattve costs which are not part of 

the proposal. Ixjt are necessaiy for proposal operation. Most organizations for funding bodies have 
standard fomwlas by which these are computed and acce|:«^ limits for their variation. Consult with 
funding agencies you intend to approach to be sure you are within their guidelines.) 

Total Costs 5 
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EXHIBIT 12 
SAMPLE RESUME 



Name: 



Address- Work: 
Phone Number; 



Home: 



Educational Background: 



Honors and Awards: 



Professtonai ExperierK;e; 



Leadership Rotes: 



Professional Competerwies: 



Publications/Presentations: 



Professional Association Meml^rships: 



References: 



(Space should be made to include all relevant information in each category.) 
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funders. tt is \heir money and you must 
respect them and their procedures. 

* Establish personal contact with representa- 
tives of the funding agency. Be direct, dear, 
and cordial. Get the ^rmation you want 
and use a wisely. Donlt)e a pest by repeat- 
edly seeking information on guidelines, 
deadlines, and so on. 

* Make your proposal look professtonal. The 
more hnpressive the package, the more 
attention the contents will get. Beware of 
overdoing it with irrelevant material 

* Recruit and demor^ate as much support 
for your work as possible. Letters of support 
arehe^ui. Personal contacts of respected 
individuals are better. 

PROPOSAL CONTENT 

* Be clear and oorcise. Those reading pro- 
posals are txjsy and doni want to read more 
than necessary. They also are not likely to 
give the beneftt of the dout^ if they canl 
understand what you are saying, if you have 
doubts about your wilting quality, hire a 
professional editor to go over it before it is 
submitted. It will cost a little but be worth 
much more. 

* Be thorough and consistent. Have someone 
you trust read the proposal and point out 
what is not clear or not there. This may be 
humbling, but your proposal will benefit. 
Make sure that all of the pieces, such as 
numbers and goals, of the proposal are 
internally consistent. 



* Make the proposal have appeal beyond your 
specific project. The goal statemet^ should 
begin general issues that are bnportant 
wen beyond your {iKogram. If your project is 
one whk:h ackfresses issues tliat many 
people face, then the remits of your efforts 
will muitlpiy the investment of the funder. To 
estat^h thti your project will have wkler 
appeal, show that you have detailed and 
specifk; knowledge of the theoretk»1 and 
practical issues involved. 

* Make sure that your proposal is appropriate. 
The context shouM f it wtth t he task; the goate 
should be attaim^; the methods shoukl be 
shown to have reason^>le expectatk)n of 
success; the timetable shoukl be realistto; 
and the funding should be adequate, but not 
excessive. 

* Make sure that y(HJ have the facilities, staff, 
and resources to make the conpietion of the 
project possit>le. An important part of many 
proposals isthemana^ment structure within 
which you work. Show that it has the flexibil- 
ity to pemrrtt you to succeed ; show that it has 
structure enough to ensure ad^uate over- 
sight. Funderswill be partk^larty concerned 
with the accounting system you have to 
monitor the expenditure of their funds. 

* SiTOw that there is something special about 
the time and place of the proposal you are 
making. Doni pretend to be what you are 
not, though. It will show! 

* Be creative. People wlw read proposals get 
tired of reading the same proposals for the 
same purpose. Something that makes your 
proposal different will catch their attention. 
But again, most furxJers are not big risk 
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takers. They wiH tSce a devsr new vw^ie 
but are less la^eiy to fund a radical departure. 
Creativtty is most £^3pealbig when those w)K> 
givemoneygetmofethantheyglve. ifalQtle 
money can create a cooperative arrange- 
fDent so that you and someone etee can tx^h 
do what )^ do rmjch bener, Vhe nioney 
muNipUes itseH. 

* Demonstrate that you have access to the 
targeted groups and that the program is 
{^ipropriate for them. Th^ may t>e trickier 
than it seems. Demonstrate |^ cont^s 
and »i^sses to show you can meet your 
goals. 

* Show specifically huw you wilt evaki^e your 
project. Funders 0(0 to know that there wW 
be sut^tantial evidence of the success of 
their funding. A dear, meaningful, and 
methodologically appropriate means of 
evaluation shoukl be bi the proposal. This 
wHI be partiojlarfy important hi show^ that 
your (mjlect might have some wider {^>peal. 

* Include a dissem^iatton ptan. H your pro- 
gram is the success you hope, ^hers should 
know about it. Include how you will do that 
in your proposal. 

* Personnel make the pn^sal work. TTie 
funder must understand ctoarly that you 
have the right people to accomplish the job. 
include evidence that displays capabilities, 
experience, adequate connections and rela- 
tionships with all those with whom you must 
work, good communicatton skills, good 
working relationships, good organization and 
coordination, and adequate staff suf^rt. 



FOLLOW-!^ OM imSUCCESSFUL 
PROPOSALS 

VtotuaHy no one always ^iccessful with fund- 
kigpropTO^. Li»k of success most likely hi eaily 
fund-seek^ ventures. Proposals are rejected for 
many reasons. Follow the two basic ixincipies for 
dea}^ wWi proposal lejectton: (1) dont t^e it 
per^naHy: (2)takeHasanopponuniiytoleanihow 
to write better proposal. Rejections usually come 
as form let^ which te8 you nothing specific about 
your proposal. You cam learn anything from that 
otherthanthat you cfldnl get the money. The receipt 
of the bad news shouM trigger a series of steps 
toward your next successful iMoposal: 

* Seek spectfic intormatton from the funder on 
reasons for your proposars rejection. Some 
may not share this informatton wit h indivkkuy 
apf^icants. Others wM share their evaluatton 
process, possibly ini^ng the rating forms 
of the proposal reviewers, and the final baste 
forthedecteion. If they win provkJe them, the 
reviewer's rating f^ms woukf be the most 
useful. N no specific information win be 
provided, ask for general criteria for the 
dedstons. Insomecasesyouwiilget nothing. 
However, in aU governmental and sonrw 
foundation fimdlng, those proposals whk:h 
do receive funding are publkity noted, even 
if onfy by titto. Ask furvters f<^ names of 
recipients. Sonw funders will provide you 
with copies of funded proposals. In other 
cases, get copies from those who submitted 
them for funding. Or»ofthebesttactk»for 
a next proposal is to take the fomiat of a 
prevk>us successful applicant arxj ^xp^ it to 
your proposal. 
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• In many cases, fomuU Informatton w«l be 
difficult ft) get; however, intonnal Information 
may be available amJ even more useful. Try 
to arrange to meet witti an incSvidual wtH> 
was involved in ttiectodslon process, tfyou 
indicate th^ you want information on ^ir 
func^ priorities, you can get useful infor- 
maton on ttie general basis for their deci- 
sion, and are very HKety to ^ bifcmnation on 
ways to make your next pr(^)osal siKx:ess- 
ful. 

Seek out successful and unsuccessful appli- 
cants to find out what they did and didnl do. TWsis 
a chance to leam about guidelines for your next 
proposal. 

• Begin an internal rev^ of y(Mjr proposal. 
Many aspects of your proposal which seemed 
great to you wiN seem less posith^e wtien you 
know that it wasnl funded. Get some 
enxHfonal distance from the proposal and 
then go over it, tookir^ for stren^t^ and 
weaknesses that may be helf^l in prepar- 
ing the next proposal. Ask several people 
familiar with your organizatton and with 
fundir^ patterns to give commente to 
clarify needed inprovements. This can be 
pank:ulariy difficult whenthe whole proposal, 
or major parts of it, are kJentif led as the work 
of one individual. The more people who are 
involved in the creation and review, the more 
easily they can focus on the proposal and 
not the people who created it. 

• Take the results of your infomiation seeking 
and review and devetop a plan for your next 
proposal that will do the following: 

- Set a schedule. This gets beyond any 
disappointment or acrimony atxjut the 



last proposal. 

Build on the strengths of the previous 
f»t>posal. 

include proceraes that avokl the prob- 
lems of the last proposal. 

Generate the spirit of success. 

ProvkJe enoi^ time and resources to 
er^rs si^oess. 
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INVOLVEMENT IN THE PROCESS 



Doni assume that those with money sit await- 
ing the pieadin^of the n^sses bi ORlerto select the 
biessedfew. The more cynical among us may think 
that the ptospercHis give of% H> their fiterxls and the 
already wefl financed, and that decisions are made 
before the public knows of an oppoftjr% to ^)ply. 
Although such things happen, the fund&ig process is 
more open arxJ amenaWe to Inffcjence than those 
who have not participated in it might im^ine. 

In tfw case of some foundations, a wealthy 
person, family or corporation may have given some 
money to establish the foundation and may have 
given explicit instnictlors on how to use the funds. 
The trustees of such a foundation are relatively 
limited in their expenditures. Their primary role is to 
judge who, from among the applicants, will most 
advance the goals of the foundation. 

Such situations constitute a small portion of the 
total funding picture. By far, the majority of funding 
comes from sources where decisions about funding 
targets, amount, and methods are aH part of a pro- 
cess in which anyone with an interest can become 
involved. 

A good example of the influence of concerned 
individuals is P.L. 94-142, The Education of All 
Handicapped Children Act. This law, which man- 
dates appropriate education for aH children in the 
least restrictive environment, has dramatically 
changed the provision of special education sen^ices 
and the funding available to provide them. This law 
was passed and successfully implemented primarily 
throughthe effortsof a concerned groupof organized 
individuals (mostly parents of handicapped children) 



On a smaller scale, this type of influence is 
constarrtly affecting sl^toant wording in federal or 
state laws, policies or regulation, which subsequently 
influence the patterns of expenditure of wropriate 
funds. 

Increasingly , funding decisions are being made 
at state and k)cal levels. In addition to allowing 
greater responsiveness to local needs, this move- 
mera offers opportunities for the involvement of 
career guidarx^ personnel in policy fomiation and 
funding (tocistons. 

The following are three levels in which you can 
t»come involvwJ to detennine fundir^ patterns: 

1 . Involvement in the creation of laws, policies 
or regulattons 

2. Involvement in the process of translating 
number one into actual funding decistons 

3. Personalcontactwilhthe Individuals involved 
in numbertwo that makes you known, trusted, 
and worthy of furKling 

Possible and effective t^s of involvement may 
vary considerably depending on whether you are 
dealing with federal or state laws, foundations, local 
businesses, social clubs, or alumni But, with all 
groups that provide funding, aH three levels exist and 
are important. 

Level 1. Although your U.S. Representative, 
the Trustees of the Ford Foundation and the Presi- 
dent of the local Elks Club seem different, they are all 
directly involved increating policy that may determine 
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funding patterns. Each of these Mivfciuais, and afl 
others who are ^ ieadership tn func&no groiips, is a 
person sut>iect to irtftuences and attmides. Each has 
thoughts about important issues \n modem times; 
each has ideas abcHJt ^spropriate ways of addressing 
those issues. Routes to invot/ement in law and 
polk:y creation incbjcte: 

* AN govemmer^ officials read, or have some- 
one read, and taliy their mafl. 

* Most govemmem offidais or rrwmbers of 
their staff wiH m^ appointments to tal( 
about issues of interest to tfmm. 

* Many eieded officiais are loolOng for worthy 
bills or resolutions to sponsor. Alltf^need 
is someorw to express an intersst and »sstet 
in the drafting. 

* Many government officials have or had chii- 
drsn or other relatives who had greid diff i- 
culty "finding themsetv^.'Such experiences 
are often the start of interest in career 
guidance policy or furKHng. 

* Elected officials are always interested in 
having persuasive individuals testify at 
hearir^s on bills or resolutk)ns. 

* Anyone can lobby" elected officials. It may 
be as useful to lobby staff members of an 
offidaf as the individual MnVherself. These 
officials rely heavily on their st^ for infor- 
mation. 

* Become an elected official, a policy maker. 

You willbe surprised how easily you canbecome 
involved in drafting legislation or setting policy if you 
have an idea that you believe is invx>ftant and you 



make contact wMh policy makers. 

Uv«l 2. Ail laws, policies and reflations must 
be trsmsl^ Mo acton. Frequently, those re- 
^)0fsK>le for mtidng dedsions based on the law or 
policy have trsmendot^ freedom in interpretation. 
Aithoi^ a law may se^ to Improve emi^oymem, 
may not say mu^ about specific means to aocom- 
pfeh that goal. Further, the impien^^i^cfs may have 
freedom in wha) I^pes of progrsmis should receive 
fumfing and hgw much they receive. And,alitM$ls 
before the freedom they have ki deciding wf^ 
specMc i^jpUcants shaN receive funding. The 
bnpiementers. Oke the policy makers, respond to 
what they know arid betove to be Important. They 
also WiH m^e decteions about expenditure of funds 
according to what they believe are the most effective 
mewns ft) achieve Xheir goals. 

Aithmigh most people interested in career 
guidance are not going to become legislators, they 
can take advarttage ^ abundant opportunities to 
become involved in implementation. 

* Policy boards for implementing legislation 
related to careerguidance often require some 
professtonal membership (e.g., JTPA, PICs). 

* Membership on many boards offers possi- 
bttities for ir^ence. The rmUn requirement 
for board membership is active participation, 
interest, and a commitment to the goals of 
the group. 

* Personal friendships and contact with the 
members of boards or other policy making 
groups, can be very influential, 

Lsv9\ 3. The actual clx>k:es of recpents are 
t>ased on the sense that a proposal represer^s a 
worthy project that can and will be accomplished. 
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Proposate for funding are des^ned to be cfiscrete 
and specific. Of course, we att know that the worid Is 
not as simple as we are asked to portray It m our 
funding proposals. Make your ideas and goals clear 
to an who read your proposal. Alitiough good wrtting 
can pfoAice this effect, proposate wia Include much 
that is designed to produce conf^nce that the 
project can t>e confuted successfully and weO. 
Personal knowledge of the proposer can create 
more trust and confidence. To the extent that you are 
Involved with the bidlvWuate who are maMng funding 
decisions-even H the involvement has nothing to do 
withthe f»oposed project-ywjrproposalwaioftenbe 
more favorably viewed. If you do #1 and #2 weH. #3 
wHi take care of itself. 

The most important part of involvement fe to be 
informed. Know the laws and poBcies you wMI be 
discussing. KrK>w the larger issues to whtoh your 
proposal relates. Have the data that supports your 
case If you are prepared and get involved, you wiH 
influence the process and probaWy get the funding 
you seek When you are timW or unsure, ask 
yourseH. "Are my career guidance needs any less 
important than those of others who will get these 
funds if I donl?" 
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APPENDIX A 
CONTACT ADDRESSES 



APPENDIX A-1 

Nongovernmental Organliatlons 

Anwrican Association of Comnujnity and Junior 
Coiteges 

One Dupont Circte, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 293-7050 

Amertean Association for Counseling and Develop- 
ment 

5999 Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria, VA 22304 
(703) 823-9800 

Arrwrican /^sociation of School Administrators 
1801 IMorth Moore Street 
Arlington, VA 20036 
(703) 528-0700 

American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle. NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 939-9300 

American Educational Research Association 
1230 17th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 223-9485 

Anwrkjan Federation of Teachers 
555 New Jersey Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 879-4400 



American Vocationai Association 
1410 K^g St. 
'Aiexandfta. VA 22314 
(703) 683-3311 

Career Planning and Adult Development Netwoi1< 
4965 Sierra Rd. 
San Jose, CA 95132 
(408)559-4946 

Chan^r of Convrarce of the U.S. 
1615 H Street, NW 
Washington. DC 20062 
(202)659-6000 

E(&jca!ion Comtmsion of the States 
300 Ltnooln Tower Building 
1860 Lincoln St. 
Denver. CO 80295 
(303) 830-3600 

National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 833-4000 

Nattonal Career Development Association 
(formerly the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion) 

5999 Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria, VA 22304 
(703) 823-9800 
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Congressional Committor 

House Appropriations Committee 
2358 HOB 

Washlf^on, DC 20515 

House Ec&ication and Latwr Committee 
2181 RHOB 
Washington, DC 20515 

Senate Appr^Mlations Committee 
DSOB, Suite S-128 
Washington. DC 20615 

Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee 
DSOB, Suite SO 430 
Washington, DC 20510 

APPENDIX A-3 

U.S. Depaitment of Education 

National Center for Education Statistics 
Capital Place 

555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
(202) 357-6828 

U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Ave., SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 708-5366 

Deputy Under Secretary for Management 
(202) 732-5470 
(contract information) 



Office of Speciai Education and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices 

330 C Street. SW, Room 3006 
Washington. DC 20202 
(202) 732-1265 

Office Of Elementary and Secondary Ecfcicatlon 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW, Room 2109 
Washington. DC 20202 
(202) 732-5113 

Office of Vocatonal ^nd Adult Education 
Mary E. Swilzer Bktg. 
330 C Street. SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 732-2251 

Offfce of Postsecondary Education 
7th & D Streets, SW, Room 7082 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 732-3547 

Office of Education Research and Improvement 

Capital Place 

555 New Jersey Ave,, NW 

Washington. DC 20208 

(202) 357-6050 

Off ice of Bilingual Education 
421 Mary E. SwKzer BIdg. 
330 C Street. SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 732-5063 
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APPENDIX A-4 



Regk>nai Management 
(202) 376-7653 



U.S. {Apartment of Labor 



Department of Labor 
Women's Burem 
200 ConslHution Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20210 
(202) 523-6611 



Department ct Labor 
200 Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washing^. DC 20210 
(202) 523-6163 



Bure»i of Labor Statistics 
200 Con^itution Avenue, H\N 
WasMngton, DC 20210 
(202) 523-1327 

Department of L^r 
Employment and Training Administratton 
200 Constitution Avenue, NW 
Wastiinglon, DC 20210 

Department of l-abor 

Employn^r^ and Training ^ministration 

Office of Comprehensive Empioyment Development 

Pfogran^ 

200 Constitution Avenue. NW 
Washington, DC 20210 

Emptoyment Security 
(202) 376-7032 

JTPA 

(202) 376-6093 

Senior Community Service Errployment Program 
(202) 376-7285 

/^>prenticeship and Trainir^ 
(202) 376-7134 

Planning and Polcy Development 
(202) 376-6600 
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APPENtMX A-5 
State Departments of Educatton 

a. SOtCC DMBCtors 

b. Vocational Ec&ication Directors 

c. State Level Guidarve Lectors 

Alabama 

a. Alabama CXxTupational Information 
Coorc^iatlng Committee 

BeU Building, Suite 400 
207 Montgomery Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 
(205) 261-2990 

b. Or. Stephen Frames 
State Director 

Dept. 0* Ed., Div. of Voc-Ed Svcs. 
Gordon Parsons BIdg. 
50 N. R^y Street 
Montgomery. AL 36130-3901 
(205)242-9111 

c. Samuel J. Shippen 
Supervisor 
Vocational Guidance 

State Office Building, Room 812 
Montgomery. AL 36130 
(205) 261-5286 

Alaska 

a. Alaska Oepartmeni of Lat^or 
Researcfi and Analysis Section 
Post OffkJe Box 25501 
Juneau, Alaska 99802 
(907) 465-4518 



b. Ms. Karen Ryals 
Boafd Mentiser 

State Director, Depi. of Ed. 
Adult & Vocational Education 
801 West 10th Street, Pouch F 
.kjncau, AK9^11 
(907) 465-4685 

c. Ms. NaoiTd Rockdale, Program Manager 
State Departn^ of Education 

Career amj Vocational Education 
Pouch F 

Juneau, AK 99811 
Arizona 

a. Arizona State CXx^pational Information 
Coordinatir^ Convnittee 

Post Offk» Box 6123, SHe Code 897J 
PlK>enix, Arizona 8S005 
(602) 255-3680 

b. Ms. Bartura Border 
Board Memt^r 
State Director, VTE 
Arizona Dept. of Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 

(602) 542-5343 

c. TiraAmmon 
Specialist 

Guidance and Counseling 
Vocattonal Ec^catbn 
1535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 542-5074 
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Arkansas 

a. Art(ans€» Occu|»tk>nal Information 
CoorcAn^^ Conwfiittee 
Research and Analysis Section 
Arkansas En^yment Security Division 
Post Cmice Box 2981 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 
(501)682-3159 

b. Dr. Ray Morrison 
Director for VIAE 

406 State Education Building, West 

#3 Capitol Mali 

imie Rock, AR 72201 -i(^ 

c. BW Johrwon 
Coordinator 
Guidance Service 

Arkansi^ Departirant of E(&Jcation 
Arch Ford Education BuHding • 401 B 
4 State Capitol Mall 
Little Rock. AR 72201 
(501)371-1867 

Caiifomta 

a. Caiifomta Occupationai Information 
Coordinating Committee 

800 Capitol Mall, MIC-67 
Sacramento, Caiifomia 95814 
(916) 323-6544 

b. James T. Allison 
Assistant Supt. 
Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, 4th Floor 
Sacramento. CA 95814-4785 
(916) 445-3314 



c. Mr. Paul N. Peters 
Guidance Program Director 
School Clbnate Unit 
St^ I^pai^nent of Education 
721 C€^al Man, 3rd Fkx>f 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 323-0566 

Colorado 

a. Colorado Ooo^sational lnformatk)n 
Coon&i^ing C(»nmittee 

StsHe Board Comnunity College 
1391 Speer Boulevard, Suite 600 
I^nver, Cotorado 80204-2554 
(303) 866-4488 

b. Dr. Clay Whitlow 
VP/Educatk>nal Servk:es 

Cotorado Comrmjnity CoHege & Occup. Ed. 
System 

1391 North Speer Blvd., #600 
Denver, CO 80202-2554 
(303) 620-4057 

c. Mr. Jerry Parckie 

Career C<MjnseUng and Placement Office 

Centennial BuilcMng 

1313 Shemian Street, #223 

Denver, CO 80203 

(303) 866-2335 



Connecticut 

a. Connectteut Occupattonal Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Connectkxit Department of Education 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middleton, Connecticut 06457 
(203) 638-4042 
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b. Dr. Theodore Sergi 

Assoc. Comnissioner/Ofrector 
State Departmem of Education 
Division of Voc. & AAitt Education 
25 Incbjstrlal Park Road 
Middletown, CT 06457 
(203) 638-4000 Advocnet 0852 

c. Rk^rd C. Wilson 
ConsuRant 

CareerA^ocational Guidance 

Dh^ion of Vocatiorml, Tectinical, & AAiit 

E<kication 

P. O. 80x2219 

Hartford. CT 06145 

(203) 566-8470 

Delaware 

a. Offi<^ of Ocojpattonal and 
L^r Market Information 
Del«nwarB D^rtn^nt of Labor 
University Office Plaza 

f^st Office Box 9029 
Newark, Delaware 19714-9029 
(302) 368-6963 

b. Ttwmas M. Welch 

State Director of Vocationai Education 
State Department of Publk; Instmctton 
PO Box 1402 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 736-4638 

c Clifton Mutton 
State Supervisor 

Guidan(^ and Pupil Personnel Sen/ices 
Department of Public Sen/ices 
PO Box 1402 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 736-4885 



District of Coluntf)ia 

a. D^rict of Cokjir^ Occupational 
information C<»>n^tir^ Ccmimittee 
Department of Employment Services 
500 C Street, NW., Room 207 
Washington, DC 20001 

(202) 639-1090 

b. Ms. Cyr^ M. Bell 
State Director of Voc. Ed. 
Brown AtMn^ration Unit 
26tti & B^b^ Rosd, NE 
WasNncHon, DC 20002 
(202) 724-2097 

c. Dr. Suste Morgan 

Assistant to the Assistant Superintendent 

Career Devetofmient Programs 

Brown Junior High School 

24th Street and Banning Road, NE 

Washington, DC 20002 

(202) 724-8690 

Florida 

a. Bureau of Labor Market Infomnation 
Department of Labor and Employment 
Secur^ 

1320 Executive Center Drive 
Atkins BuiMing, Suite 210 
Tallahassee, Florkla 32399-0674 
(904) 488-7397 

b. Mr. RobetX Howell 
State Director 

State Department of Education 
Knott Building 
TaUahassM, FL 32201 
(904) 488-8961 
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c. S. Dale Ake 
Consultant 

Adutt & Vocational Quklance 
Department of Education 
563 Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
<904) 488-8974 



Georgia 

a. C^oryia Occipational Infonnation 
Coordinating Conmittee 
Georgia [^>artmer^ of Labor 
148 International Boulevard 
Sussex Place 

Atlar^a, Georgia 30303 
{404)656-9839 

b. William P. Johnson 

Associate ^ate Superintender^ of Schools 

Office of Vocational Edication 

State Depanment of Education 

1766 Twin Towers East 

Atlanta, GA 30334 

(404) 656-6711 

c. James Conkwright, Director 
Vocational Guidance 
Georgia Dept. Educatton 
Twin Towers East. Suite 1766 
2 Martin Luther King Drive 
Atlanta, GA 30334 

(404) 656-4059 



Hawaii 

a. Hawaii State Ocoipationai Information 
Coordinating Committee 
830 PunclTbown Street, Room 315 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
(808) 548-3496 



b. State Director 
Vocational Echication 
Umvers'^ of Hawaii 
2327 Dole Street 
Htorwbilu, HI 96822 
(808) 948-7461 

c. Ms. Joann Swearinger 
Ocoif^tional I^velopment & Student 
Service Brandi 

State Department of Educatton 
941 Hind li^ Drive 
Honohjiu. HI 96821 



Idaho 

a. Idaho Ocojpational Infomnation 
Coordinate Comrr^ee 

Len B. Jordan Building, Room 301 
650 West State Street 
Boise, Idaho 83720 
(208) 334-3705 

b. Dr. Trudy Anderson 
State Director 
Idafx) Div. of Voc-Ed 
State Board of Ec^cation 
650 West State Street 
Boise, ID 83720 

(208) 334-3216 

c. Mr. James Baxter 
Vocational Guidance & 
Counselir^ Supervisor 
Len B. Jordan Buildir^ 
650 West State Street 
Boise, Idaho 83720 
(208) 334-3217 
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IHinois 

a. Ilfinote Occupatiofial Irrfomstton 
Coordinming Comn^ee 

217 East Monroe, Si^e 203 
Sprtoi^leld. IHinois ^706 
(217) 785-0789 

b. Dr. Richard Miguel 
State Director 

State De|M. of Education 
1 00 NofthRst Street 
SpringfieW. IL 62777 
(217) 782-4627 

c. Lynn Troute 

Research and Development Section 
100 North First Street 
SpflngfleW, IL 62777 
(217) 782-5098 



Indiana 

a. Indiana Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 

150 W. Market Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
(317) 232-1848 

b. Or. William Christopher 
Commissioner 

Indiana Commission ov VTE 
325 West Washington Street 
Indianapolis, IN 45204 
(317) 232-1814 



c. Mrs. Peggy OiyiaHey, State Coordinator 
for Supportive Services & Programs 
401 innote Buik^ 
17WestMarkM Street 
IndianapoBs. IN 46204 
(317)232-1823 



Iowa 

a. Iowa Occupational Information 
Coorcfinating Corroi^ee 

200 East QrarKl Averuie 
Des Mo^. Iowa 50309 
(515) 281-8075 

b. Ms. Phyllis A. Herriage 
Director of Career Education 
Departmerti of Pul^ Instruction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines. lA 50319 

(515) 281-4702 

c. Giles J. Smith 

Chief. Guidance Services Section 
State Departrr^ of Publk; Instruction 
Grimes State Office BuHding 
Des Moines. lA 50319 
(515)281-3874 



Kansas 

a. Kansas Occupattonat Information 
Coordinating Committee 
401 Topel(a Avenue 
ToF^a. Kansas 66^3 
(913)296-1865 
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b. Mr. Tom Moore 
State Director 

State Departn^ of E(kjcatk>n 
120 East Tenth Street 
Topeka.KS 66612 
(913) 296-3047 Advocnet 2102 

c. Cheryl Brown-Henderson 
Specialist 

Vocational Guidance & Counseling 
120 East Tenth Street 
Topeka,KS 66612 
(913) 296-2078 



Kentucky 

a. Kentucky Ocojpattonat Information 
Coordindtir^ Committee 

275 E. Main Street - 2 East 
Frankfort. Kentucky 40621 
(502) 564-4258 

b. Ms. Audrey T. Carr 

State Dept. Superintendent for Voc. Ed. 
State Department of Ec^cation 
201 1 C£^ital Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-4286 Advocnet 2226 

c. Dr. Lou Perry 

Kentucky State Dept. of Education 
2138 Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfort. KY 40601 



Louisiana 

a. Louisiana Ooct^tonal Infonnation 
Coorc^natir^ Comm^ee 

Post Office Box 94094 

Baton Roi^, Louteiana 70804-9094 

(504) 342-5149 

b. C. Raymond BeH, Jr. 
State D^ector 

State D^>aftment of Eckjcation 
Capitol Station, Box 94064 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9064 
(504) 342-4411 Advocnet 

c. Barry T. Solar 
Supervisor 
Vocational Guidance 
Bureau of Student Servces 
Departmer^ of Education 

PO Box 44064. Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-3473 



Maine 

a. Maine Occupational Information 
C^rdinatir^ Committee 
State House Statton 71 
Augusta, Maine 04333 

(207) 289-2331 

b. Mr. William H. Casstdy 
Associate Commissroner 
Bureau of Voc. Ed., Dept. of ECS 
Education Buikting, Station 23 
Augusta, ME 04333 

(207) 289-5854 
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c. Betty L. Mdai^in 
Guidance Director 
Departmem of Education 
State House Statton #23 
Ai^usta, ME 04333 
(207) 289-2033 



Maryland 

a. Maryland State Occupation^ Information 
CocMiNnating CorranStee 
D^ftment of Enr^sioyment 
andlra^iiT^ 

1 1 00 Nortti Eutaw Street, Room 600 
BaSbnore, Maryland 21^1 
(301)333-5071 

b. Katharkre Oliver 

Assi. State SuperlnterKlem 
Dept. of EducatkHWTE 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore. MD 21201 
(301)333-2075 Advocnet 

c. Ms. Nettie Baldwin, Specialist 
Guidance, Career Programs 
Maryland State 0^>aitment of Education 
200 West Baltimore Strset 
Baltimore, MO 21201-2595 
(301)659-2442 



Massaclusetts 

a. Massachusetts Occupational Infomiation 
Coordinating Committee 
Massachusetts Divteion of Employment 
Seojrity 

C.F. Hurley Building, 2nd Floor 
C^vemment Center 
Bcston, Massachusetts 02114 
(617) 727-6718 
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b. David F. Cronin 
Associate Commissioner 
Oca^>ationai Education 
State [^sffitfT^ of Education 
1385 Hancock Street 
Ouincy. MA 021^ 

(617) 770-7350 

c. Charles Broveffl 
State Coordinator 
Career Quidffiice 

State Departmer^ of Education 
1385 Hancock Street 
Ouincy. MA 02 169 
(617) 770-7359 



Michigan 

a. Mtohigan Occupational Information 
Coonflnating Conmittee 
310HollisterBuikfing 

106 W. Allegan, Box 30015 
Lansing, Michigan 48909 
(517) 373-0363 

b. LolaJadtson 
Acting State Director 
Vocational-Technical Education Services 
Michigan Department of Education 

PO Box 30009 
Larking, Ml 48909 
(517)373-3373 

c. Gertnide Bonaparte 
Ck>nsuitant 

V(K:ational-Technical Education Services 
Michigan Department of Education 
PO Box 30009 
Lansing, Ml 48909 
(517)373-0402 
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Minnesota 

a. Minnesota Occupational Infomiation 
Coordinate Committee 
Department of Economic Security 
690 American Center Budding 

1 50 East Ketlogg Boulevard 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
(612) 296-2072 

b. Carole Johnson 

Chancellor of State Board of Technical 
Colleges 

550 Cedar Street, 565 Capitol S<^are 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-3995 

c. Ms. Diane Miller, Specialist 
Counseling ar^j Careers 
Learner Support Systems 
901 Capitol Square BIdg. 
550 Cedar Street 

St. Paul. MN 55101 
(612) 296-4080 



Mississippi 

a. Misstesippi Occupational Informatbn 
Coordinating Committ^ 

Sillers Building. Suite 1005 
Post Office Box 771 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
(601) 359-3412 

b. Elwyn G. Wheat 
State Director 

Vocational-Technical Educatton 
State Department of Education 
PO Box 771 
Jac)(Son, MS 39205 
(601) 359-3088 
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c. JoeMcDar^l 
State Si^rvisor 
Vocational Guidance 
Misstes^ Departmer^ of Education 
PO Box 771 
Jackson, MS 30295 
(601)359-3472 



a. Missouri Oco^ional Infomiatton 
Cocmfinat^ Committee 

421 East Dunklin Street 
Jefferson C^, Missouri 65101 
(314) 751-3800 

b. Frank Dr^e 
Assistant Comn^sioner 
Vocatk>nal Educatton 

State Departmer^ of Echjcation 
PO Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-2660 

c. Marton Stan- 
Supervisor, Career Education 
State Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 
(314) 751-1394 



Montana 

a. Montana Occupational Information 
(;k>ordinatir^ Committee 
Post Off Box 1728 
; ielena. Montana 59624 
(406) 444-2741 
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b. Mr. BfKty J. Varctemann 
Deputy Conm^sslofw of VTE 
Montana UnivefsMy System 
33 South Last Chance Quteh 
Helena. MT 56920-^2 
(406) 444-6570 Advocnet 

c. V«:ant 

Office of Public Instruction 
#106 State Ca¥)itol 
Helena. MT 59620 
(406) 444-5663 



Nebraska 

a. Net^^ Occupational Information 
CoofcHnating Commatee 

Post Office Box 94600 
State House Station 
Lincotoi. Nebra^a 68509-4600 
(402) 471-4845 

b. Or. Marge Harouff 
Board Member 

Asst. Commissioner for Voc. Ed. 
State 0^. of Education. 6th Floor 
301 Centennial Mall South 
P.O. Box 94967 
Lincoln. NE 68509 
{402)471-4800 

c Evelyn Lavaty 
Coordinator 
Vocational Guklance 
Division of Vocationa! Ec&cation 
State Department of Education 
301 Centennial Mali South 
PO Box 94987 
Lincoln. NE 68509 
(402) 471-4809 
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Nevada 

a. isiev^ Oocup^ional Information 
Coon&iatbig Committee 

1923 North Cars<»i Street 
Suae 207 

Carson CBy, l^evada 89710 
(702) 885-4577 

b. BoilTribeft 
Director 

Vocational, Technical & Aduti Education 
State I^partmen! erf Ecbication 
400 West King Street 
Carson City, NV 89701 
(702) 885-3144 

c. Ms. Carole Qra)bie, Ed. Consultant 
Ocojpational Guidance 

C^>itol Comf^es 
400 W. King Street 
Carson City, NV 89710 
(702) 623-2027 



New Han^l^e 

a. New Han^»hlre State 
Occupational Informatbn 
(^rc^natlng Committee 
64B Old Suncook Road 
Concord. New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 228-9500 

b. G. William Porter 
Director 

Division of Instmction Sen^ices 
Vocatk>nal-Tecfmk:al Sen/ices 
State Department of Ec^cation 
State Offtee Park South 
101 Pleasant Street 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-3454 



c. James Carr 
Vocatkmai Guidance Consultant 
Dhr^n of Instniction Services 
Vocational-Technical Serv^ 
State [Apartment of EAication 
State Office Park Soutfi 
101 Peasant Street 
Conconj. NH 03301 
(603) 271-2452 



New Jersey 

a. New Jersey Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 

Labor & Industry Building. Room 1 008 
CN056 

Trenton. New Jersey 08625-0056 
(609) 292-2682 

b. Dr. Lloyd Newbaker 

Asst. Commissioner of Voc. Ed. 
State Department of Ec&icatton 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 292-6340 Advocnet 3855 

c. Ms. Linda Pedrick 
Edicatton Program Specialist 
Vocational Guidance & Counseling 
Division of Vocational Education 
225 West State Street. CN 500 
Trenton. f^U 08625 

(609) 292-5850 
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New Mexk» 

a. New Mexico Occupational information 
Coon^nating Committee 
Tiwa&iflding 

401 Broadway. N.E. 
Post Office Box 1928 
Aftxiquercpje. New Mexi<x> 87103 
(505) 841-8636 

b. Mr. AS)ert Zannura 
Director, VTE 

State D^>anmefti of E(&catk>n 
200 DonGaspar 
Santa Fe.NM 87503 
(505) 827-651 1 Advocnet 

c. Carol Bivins, Supervisor 
Guidance ani C<Hinseling 
State Department of E<^catk>n 
Santa Fe, NM 87501-2786 



New York 

a. New York State Occupattonai Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Departnwnt of Labor 

Research and Statistics Division 
State Carr^MS, Building 12 - Room 400 
Albany, New York 12240 
(518) 457-6182 

b. Dr. Lorainne Menick 
Past President 

Asst. Commissioner, State Dept. of Ed. 
Occupational & Career Education 
One Convnerce Plaza, Room 1624 
Albany, NY 11234 
(518) 474-3981 
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c. James W. Moore 
Dtredor 

Bursffij Guidance & Ps^:hoiogk:al 
Services 

New Yortc State Education Department 
EBA, Room 981 
Albany, NY 12234 
(518) 474-5807 



North Carot^ 

a. North Carolina Oca4>atk>nal Information 
Coordinating Conm^ee 

1311 St. Marys Stre^, Suite 250 
Post Office Box 27625 
Raleigh, North CaroUna 2761 1 
(919) 733-6700 

b. CHfton B. Belcher 
State Director 

Divtelon of Vocational Education 
State (^»r1ment of Put^ Ir^njction 
Education Building, Room 5^ 
Flateigh.NC 27611 
(919) 733-7362 

c. Raymond L. Jefferies, Jr. 
Coordinator (Postseoondary) 
Student Development Sen/ices 

State Depanment of Community Colleges 
Education Building 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 733-3652 



North Dakota 

a. N^ Oakma Occupational Information 
Coorcfinating C<mimittee 

1600 East Ir^erstate, Suite 14 
Post Office Box 1537 
Btemarck. North Dakota 58502-1537 
(701) 224-2197 

b. Carrol E. BurcNnai 
State D^ector 
VocatkNial E<&K:ation 

^ate Board for Vocatk>nai Education 
State Ospm, 15th Fk>or 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
(701) 224-2259 

c. Dennis Steele 
State Siqsenrisor 
Vocattonal Guidaice 

State Board for Vocational Education 
State Capitol. 15th Fk>or 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
(701) 224-2286 



Ohio 

a. Ohio Occupatbnal Information 
Coordinating Committee 
DivistonotLMI 

Ohio Bureau of Emptoyment Services 
1160 Dublin Road, Buikling A 
Columbus, ONo 43215 
(614) 644-2689 
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b. DarrsH L. Parks 
Director 

Vocationai & Career Ec&jcation 

State l>epaftment E(&jcation 

Ohio Depadmente Building, Room 907 

S5 South Front Street 

Columbus. ONo 43215 

(614)466-3430 

c. Edwin A. Wh»fieid 
Associate Director 
Guidance and Testing Section 
Division E(fcJcmionai Services 
Depanm^ of Eduction 

65 South Front Street. Room 719 
ColumtHJS.OH 43215 
(614) 466-9223 



Oklahoma 

a. Oklahc»na Occupational Information 
Coorcfinating Corranittee 
Department of Vocational and Technical 
Education 

1500 W. Seventh Averuie 
StiUwater. Oklahoma 74074 
(405)377-2000 

b. Dr. Roy V. P^ers. Jr. 
Secretary/T reasurer 
State Director 

Oklahoma State Departn^nt of VTE 
1500 West Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater. OK 74074 
(405) 377-2000 
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c. Belinda McCharen 
Vocatonal Guidance 
Odahwna State Department 
of Voc-Tech Education 
1500 West 7th 
StHiwater.C^ 74074 



Oregon 

a. Oregon Oocupationallntormatton 
Co<»dinating C<MTmvttee 

875 Union Street. N.E. 
Salem. Oreg<^ 97311 
(503)378-8146 

b. Ms. J.D. Hoge 
Associate Si4}erintendent 
Vocatk^l Edwation 

State Departmei^ d Education 
700 Pringte Parkway. SE 
Salem. OR 97310-0290 
(503)378-2337 

c. LesAdkins 

Vocatk>nal Guidance Supen^sor 
State D^rtmerti of Echication 
700 Pringle Parkway. SE 
Salem, OR 97310 
(503)378-3864 



Penr^ylvania 

a. Penr^ylvania Ocojpattonal Information 
Coi^inaling Committee 
Pennsyh^ania Department of Labor 
and Industry 

1224 Labor and Industry BuiMing 
Post Office Box 1323 
Hanisburg. Pennsylvania 17121 
(717)787-8646^7 
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b. Fem^ B. Moody 
State Dirsctw of Voc-Ed. 
Stats Departn^nt of Education 
333 Maiket Street 
HarristXJfg. PA 17126-0333 
(717) 787-5530 

c. Bruce D. Shenenberger 
Coordinator for Vocationai Guidance 
Buremi of Vocational & Adult Education 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education 

333 Market Street, 6th Floor 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
(717) 783-6960 



JRhode Island 

a. Rtx^de Island Occupational Intomnatton 
Coordinating Commtttee 

22 Hayes Street, Room 133 
Providence, Rhode Isand 02908 
(401) 272-0830 

b. Frank M. Santoro 

Deputy Assistant Ccmmisstoner 
Rhole IsiarKi Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Eckjcatbn 
22 Hayes Street 

Provkierwe, Rhode Island 02908 
(401) 272-2691 

c. Arthur Paul Tartaglione, Jr. 

Rhode Island Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education 
22 Hayes Street 

Providerx:e, Rhode IsiarxJ 02908 
(401) 272-2691 



South Carottna 

a. South Carolina Ooctqsational Infonnation 
CoonSn^^ Contmittee 

1550 Gadsden Street 
Post Office Box 995 
Cohjmbia. South CaroUna 29202 
(803) 737-2733 

b. Moody OswaU 
State Director 
Vocational Education 

State D^>artment of Ecbcatbn 
Rutle(^e Offk» Bulking, Room 908 
Senate Str^ 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 758-5372 

c. Ms. Lyrvie Hofziger 
Guklance Consultant 

S C. State Dept. of Eckjcation 
Office of Vocational Educatk>n 
1429 Senate St. 
912 E. Rutledge Blvd. 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 758-3156 



South Dakota 

a. South Dakota Ocojpatfonal Information 
Coordinating Committee 
South Dakota Departnrent of Labor 
607 North 4th Street, Box 1730 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 57401 
(605) 622-2314 
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b. Mr. Larry P. ZBonund 
Board MeiTt>er, Db«ctor 
Division of VTE 

700 Governors Drive 
Pierre, SD 57501-2293 
(605) 773-3423 Advocnet 

c. Mr. Ken Kompelien, Guidance Coordinator 
South Dakota Department of Education 
205 West Dakota 

Pierre. SD 57501 



Tennessee 

a. Tennessee Occupationai Infomiation 
Coordinating Committee 

519 Cordeil Hufl BuOding 
IMashvtile, Tennessee 37219 
(615) 741-6451 

b. Mr. Mandn Fiatt 

Asst. Comn^ioner. State Dept. of Ed. 
Division of Vocationat Education 
200 Cordeit i^H BuHding 
NashvNie.TN 37219 
(615) 741-1716 

c. Mr. Sam McClanatian, Director 

Special Voc. Program, Div. of Voc-Tecii Ed. 
State Department of Education 
Cordeil Hull Building, Room 200 
Nashvflle.TN 32719 
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Texas 

a. Texas Ocojpattonal Intormatton 
Cotmfinsrttoig Comn^ee 

TEC BuHding 

15th and Congress, (Room 526T 
/^j^, Texas 787^ 
(512) 463-2399 

b. Dr. J.R. Cunmiings 

Asst. Commissioner for Programs, Funding 

and Con^>flan(% 

Texas Ed. Agency 

1701 Morth Congress Avenue 

Austin, TX 78701 

(512) 463-9370 Advocnet 

c. Ms. Sylvia Clark, Coordinator 
Vocational Guidance & Ckxjnseting Sen/lces 
Texas Education Agency 

1701 ^tortl^ Congress Avenue 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512) 834-4526 



iJtah 

a. Utah Oc^pational Information 
Coordinating Committee 

c/o Utah Department of Employment 
Security 

Post Office Box 11249 

174 Social Hall Avenue 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84147-0249 

(801)533-2028 

b. Mr. Joe O. Luke 

State Director, State Offce of Ed 
Office of Vocational Education 
250 East 500 South Street 
Salt Lake City, UT 84111 
(801)538-7500 
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c. Dr. Lynn Jensen. Specialist 
Career Quidaroe 
250 East 500 South 
Salt Lake City. UT 841 1 1 



Vermont 

a. Vemwnt Occupational Information 
Coordinating Commtttee 

Green Mountain Drive 
Post Office Box 488 
Montpefler. Vemiont 05602-0488 
(802)229-0311 

b. Gerard A. Asselin 
Director 

AAiH & Vocattonal-TTOhnical Education 
Vermortf State Department of Educatton 
State Office Building 
Montpetor, VT 05602 
(802) 828-3101 

c. A. Elizabetfi (Xicolon 
Vocational Guidance 

Stat£ Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802)828-3101 



Virginia 

a. Virginia Occupationai Infomration 
Coordinating Committee 
Virginia Employment Commission 
703 E. Main Street 
Post Office Box 1358 
Richmond, Virginia 2321 1 
(804) 786-7496 



b. Mr. Jerry Hicks 

State Dkector, Dept. of Education 
Vocational and Adult Education 
P.O. Box 6Q. 101 North 14th Street 
Rtohmond.VA 23216 
(804) 225-2073 

c. Ms. R^)ea» Oednx>nd, Supervisor 
Career Educatton and Career GukJance 
Virginia I^fHtftment of Et^cation 

101 N. 15th Street 
Richmond. VA 13219 



Washington 

a. Washington Ocojpatioruii Informatton 
Coordinating Committee 

212 M^ Park. MSKG-11 
aymf^a, Washington 98504-5311 
(206) 438-4803 

b. Mr. Menitt D. Long 

State Director. State Board of Voc. 
BuiMing #17, Alrdustrial Park 
MS/LS-10 

Olympia.WA 98504-6110 
(206) 753-5660 

c. Jay Wood 
Administrator 
Program Devetopment 
OM Capitol BuiUing 
Olympia. WA 98504 
(206) 753-2062 
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West Virginia 

a. West Virginia Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 

1600 1/2 Washington Street, E. 
Cfwies^, West Virginia 25311 
(304) 348-0061 

b. Dr. Adam Sponaugle 
Asst. State Superintendent 
Bure»JOf VTAE 

1 900 West Wastiington Street 
Room B221 

Charieston, WV 25306 
(304) 348-2346 Advocnet 

c. TTierese M. Wilson 
Coordinator 

Student Support Service 
B-337 Ca)»tol (^rrplex 
Ctiarleston, WV 25305 
(304) 348-2703 



Wisconsin 

a. Wisconsin Occupational Inlonnation 
(^rdinating Committee 
Division of Employment 
and Tralnbig Policy 
Department of Industry, 
Lat)or and i-tuman Relations 
201 East Washington Avenue 
Post Office Box 7972 
Madison, Wisconsin 53707 
(608) 266-6722 
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b. Mr. Dwight York 
State Director 
State Board of VIAE 

310 Price Race, P.O. Box 7874 

M»iison,W1 53707 

(608) 266-1770 Advocnet 6227 

c. Lorran C. Celley 
Ec^icational Consultant 

State Board of Vocational, Technical & 
Ac&jtt Efftjcation 
310 Prk» Place 
PO Box 7874 
M£K)ison, Wl 53707 
(608) 266-3497 



Wyoming 

a. Wyoming Ooc^ational Information 
Coordinating Committee 
Occupational Infomration Program 
Herschler BuHding, 2nd Floor E. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 
(307) 777-7340 

b. Dr. Gayle R. Lain 

State Director, State Dept. of Ed. 
VocationaJ Program Unit 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002-0050 
(307) 777-7413 

c. Richard Grarujm 

Career Guidance Consultant 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne. WY 82002 
(307) 777-6144 
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American Samoa 

a. American Samoa State 
Occupational information 
CoorKfim^ing Commtttee 
Office of Manpower Resound 
American Samoa Government 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 
(684)633-2153 

b. Mr. Valaparaiso leremia 
State Director of Voc. Ed. 
Department of Education 
Government of American Samoa 
P.O. Box 324 

Pago Pago, Samoa 96799 
(684) 633-5238 



b. Peter R. Ne^n 
^te Director 
Vocational Education 
Guam Conmir% College 
PO Box 23069. QMF 
Guam, M.I. 96921 

(671) 734-4311, Ext. 47/48 

c. Mr. Jack L. Neuber. Chairman 
Counseling Dept., Student Services 
Oivteion 

Guam Community College 

P.O. Box 23069. Main Postal Facility 

Guam, M.I. 96921 



Puerto Rico 



c. Uimaitua Poloai 
Coordinator 
Gutiance & Counseling 
D.I.D. Office 

Department of Education 

P^ Pago, American Samoa 96799 

(684) 633-1246 



Guam 

a. Guam Occupational Information 
Coordinatir^ Committee 
Human Resources Development Agency 
Jay Ease Building, 3rd Floor 
Post Office Box 2817 
Agana, Guam 96910 
{671)646-9341 



a. Puerto Rico Ocojpational Infomriatton 
Coordinating Comm^ee 

202 Del Cristo Street 

Post Office Box 6212 

San Juan. Puerto Rico 00936-6212 

(809) 723-7110 

b. Rafael Gautier RIos 
Assistant Secretary 
Vocattonal Techntoal Education 
P.O. Box 759 

Hato Rey, PR 09929 
(809) 753-9128 Advocnet 

c. Mrs. Maria Isabel Roman, Director 
Gukiance Programs 
Department of Education 

P.O. Box 759 

Hato Rey, PR 00919 
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Trust Terrftory of the 
Pacific isiante 

a. Nofihem Mariana telands 
Oco^Mitional infonnatin 
Coorcfinatfrig Committee 
Post Office Box 149 
Satpan.CIM 96950 
(671)234-7394 

b. Voctor Soixten 

State Vocationai Education Supen^isor 
Repijt)Uc of ttie MarshaN Islands 
lyiajuro. Marshall Islands 96960 

Masasingi Eis 

State Vocational Education Supervisor 
ClHiK State 

Department of Education 
Moen, Chuk 9^42 

Martin Sokau 

State Vocational Education Supervisor 
Reput^lc of Be^u 
Koror, Palau 96940 

Roger SkiRing 

State Vocational Education Supervisor 
State of Kosrae 96944 

Damien Sohl 

State Vocational Education Supervisor 
State of Pohr^i 
Kolonla. Pohnpel 96941 



Mr. John Peifcins 
Director of VAE 
Offk^of Education 
Office of the HH^ Cormilsston 
Saipan, CM 96950 

Mr. Atanado Tattfc^ong 
(Sector of Vocational Education 
Comntonwealth of Northern Marianas 
Saipan, CM 96950 

c. Mrs. Vicki Maui 
Micronesia Oocupational College 
P.O. Box 9 
Koror, Palau 96950 

Mr. Fermin Kebekol 
Vocational Eduction Counselor 
{Department of Education 
Marianas High School 
CNMi, Saipan CM 96950 

Mrs. Adele S. MoaallHele, M.S.W. 
Dean of Student Sen^ices 
American Samoa Community College 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 96799 

Mr. Rot)ert Thomas 
State Supen^r, T&i Education 
Div. of Voc-Tech Education 
Department of Education 
PO Box 6640 

Charlotte Amalie, V.I. 00801 



Henry Worswick 

State Vocational Education Supervisor 
Yap State 

Cotonia, Yap 96943 
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Virgin Islarxls 

a. Vifoin Islancls Occt^ional Ir^ormation 
Coordinating Commfitee 

Post Office Box 3359 
St. Thomas. US VI 00801 
(809) 776-3700 

b. Dr. Ram 0. Bar^ 
State Director 

Vocational Education Division 
#21, 22 & 23 Hospital Street 
Chr1stiar»tead. St. Crois, VI 00820 
(809) 773-5488 

c. Renan Donastorg 
Vocational Guidance Counselor 
Charlotte Amaiie High School 
PO Box 6640 

St. Thomas, VI 00801 
(809) 774-0780 



APPENDIX B 



SAMPLE FOUNDATION DESCRIPTIONS 
AND THEIR GRANTS TO CAREER GUIDANCE 



Camegia Cotporatior of New York 

437 Madison Avenue- Now Y<Ml<, NY 10022 

Donahy Knw • Secretary - (21 2) 371 -3200 

TheCamegto Coiporaion of New Yoiit is concerned wHh the education of aB Americans especially 
fefnates and irtnoritles. Qmm are provided to proiecis that promote educational change in response to the 
nation's c^ngmg technological econwny . Grartts are awarded natlwaBy as weH as m Sub-Saharan Af nca 
and me Caribbean. Number of grants 381 : Average $975 to $750,000; Anrwal (1988) $35,512,429. 



Anne E. Casey f=bundation 

31 Brookside Drive -Greenwich. CT 06830 

IMaitin Schwartz - Director - (203) 661 -2773 

Tlw Casey Foundation a private foundation devoted to disadvantaged children and youth. Main 
purposes are to pl«» chiWren in foster care programs, and improve public policy in child welfare, juvenile 
justice and famay sendees. Number of grants 26; Average $1 .000 to $20,000. 



Eastern Association Foundation 

One Beacon Street - Boston. MA 02108 

Jesse R. Mohorovic - Secretary - (61 7) 742-9200 

Over 35 percent of the foundation's budget is general support tor education especiaBy career and 
vocattonal programs. They are concerned with youth m transition and postsecondary programs. Typically, 
recipients are in the areas of company operations such as Greater Boston . Appalachia. and Mississippi River 
Valley. Number of grarts N/A; Annual (1^7) $55,678. 
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HamrmrmiH Foundation 

PO Box ICK^ - Erie. PA 16533 

John Enders - Secrstary - (814) 870-5000 

iHammermiR Foundation an active supporter of e<&^ion wSh over 35 pefcem of ttm txjdget going as 
general support for career/postseoiHidafy vocational education progrwns. Recipients are in ttie areas wtiere 
HammemiiH nialntains f acflities. Nun*er of grants 91 ; Average $500 to $30,000; Annual (1 986) $1 .004,3 1 0. 



Hitachi Foundation 

1509 22nd Street NW - Washington, DC 20037 

Felicia Lynch - Vice Presided Programs - (202) 457-0588 



State and local education agencies and non-profitoiganizations are elHjB^ to sutmiK applications at any 
time for over $1 .7 miHion in aid. While most of the 1 966 grante were awarded to cross-cuKural arts piograms. 
the new ennphasis is on edwation programs. "We are basicaUy intefssted In Innovative and Independent 
projects with respect to the education grants." The foundation gives both nationaBy and Internationally. 
Number of grants 48: Average $28.0<K): Annual (1988) $707,095. 



Johnson's Wax Foundation, Inc. 

1525 Howe Street - Racine. Wl 53403 

Reva A. Holmes - Vice President and Secretary - (414) 631-2267 



Johnson's gives over 60 percent active support to education in the areas of elementary/secondary 
educatkm , higher education associations, educittional functe and civic as80Ciatk>r«. They give nationally, but 
especially in Wisconsin and the midwest. Number of grants 1 1 2; Average $1 .000 to $40,000; Annual (1988) 
$1,247,898. 



W.K. Kellogg Foundation 

400 North Avenue - Battle Creek, Ml 49017-3398 

Nancy A. Sims - Executive Assistant-Programming - (616) 968-161 1 



Purpose of the Kellogg Foundation is "to receive and adrrtnister funds for educational and charitable 
purposes." The foundation is especially interested in funding educational projects that can be expanded or 
used by other communities. Fumte are distributed nationally and in Latin America, the Caribbean, and South 
African nations. Number of grants 781 ; Average $50 to $5,1 25.000; Annual (1 ^) $1 00,498,318. 
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Levi Strauss Foundation 

LevTs Place - 1 155 Battery S^eet - San Francisco. CA 941 1 1 
Martfia Montag Bnwn - Director of Contrft)uttons - (415) 544-7248 



Ttie Levi Strauss Foundatton gives general si^jport to education in elementary and secondary levels, 
tx)lh private and put5lic. Contributions outlook is good. Number of grants 258; Annual (1988) $2,936,000. 



N^soo Foundation 

Nabisco Brands Plaza - Pars^janny. NJ 07054 
Henry A. San(&ach - Director of Contrftjutions 

The foundation was incorporated in 1953 In New Jersey. It gives largely for higher education and 
community funds, and supports hospitals and cuttural programs. The type of support includes building funds, 
scholarship funds, fellowships, and employee matching gifts. They give nationally. Number of grants 37; 
Average $1,000 to $20,000; Areuial gHt (1987) $270,133. 



New York Life Foundation 

51 Madison Avenue - New yoi1<, NY 10010 

Carol J. Reuter - Executive Director - (212) 576-7341 

The New York Life Foundation gives over 40 percent of award to elementary and secondary education 
in the form of capital, general support and projects. Given nationally, these educational awards include areas 
such as business administration, educational funds and organizattons. Number of grants 648; Average $500 
to $10,000; Annual (1987) $2,062,976. 



Olin Corporatbn Charit£U>le Trust 

120 Long Ridge Road - Stanford. CT 06904 

Carmella V. Piacentini - Administrator - (203) 356-3301 

More than 50 percent of the Olln Corporation Trust is given in the area of education, education funds, 
associations. heaHh education programs, and organizations. There is also limited support of heatth, civic, and 
public affairs. Number of grants 524; Average $500 to $10,000; Annual (1987) $1,202,223. 
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Poiaroid Fmjndation, inc. 

28 Osbom Street. 4tti Floor • Cambridge, MA 02139 
Marcia ScWff - Executive Director - (61 7) 577-4035 



The founc^ion 0ves g^eriM ^^E^rt towarcte eduction w^h a spe(M intere^ in progran^ for 
minorittos, women, special education, and scier4ific education related to activaies for Polaroid Coiporation. 
Typical recipients of ttie 30 percent oontraKrtions are career/vocational ediK:ation programs, cofleges and 
universities, community and junior ooHeges, and pubtte elementary and secondary education programs. They 
primarily ^ in Massachusette with emphasis on the Boston metropoHlan area. Number of grants 416; 
Average $2,000 to $10,000; Annual (1987) $1,720,799. 



RockefeKer Foundation 

1 133 Avenue of the Americas - Mew York, NY 10036 
Lynda Mullen - Secretary - (212) 869-8500 



Purpose of the RodtefeHer Foundation is "to promote the well-being of manldnd throughout the world - 
Grants are awarded to projects concerning agriculture, health populatton sciences, arts and humanities, and 
e(^al opportunity. Grants are awarded nationaHy with no geographic limitations. Number of grants 870; 
Average $10,000 to $150,000: Annual (1988) $50,630,076. 



USX Foundation, Inc. 

600 Grant Street, Room 2640 - Pittsburgh, PA 15219-4776 
William A. Gregoiy, Jr. - Manager - (412) 433-5237 

Approximately 33 percent of the foundations biKlget goes for general support for education. Career/ 
vocational education, colleges and universities in the areas where United States Steel Corporation maintains 
facilities are typical recipients. Number of grants 21 7; Average $1 ,000 to $25,000; Annual (1 988) $5,853,000. 



Walgreen Benefit Fund 

200 Wiimont Road - Deerfietd, IL 60015 

Edward H. King - Vice President - (312) 940-2931 

The Walgreen Benefit Fund is an active supporter of education, giving to it approximately 26 percent of 
budget. General support goes towards careerA«)cattonal education and public elementary and company 
operations, with emphasis on the Chicago metropolitan area. Number of grants 282; Annual ( 1 987) $347,069. 




Weaertiauser Company Found^ion 
Tacoma, WA 98477 

Maiy Stewot Hall - Presktert - <206) 924-3159 



The foundation has a genera! Interest In developing basic sWIte. givInQ 45 percent to comimjnlly and 
social senrices. and youth org^teallons. Another 30 percent goes towards career/vocational echJcation 
fHogran^. These grants are given on a national level so that there will be an overall Increase In company 
profits. Nun*er of grants 595: Average $500 to $10,000; Annual (1987) $3,997,950. 



CORPORATIONS 

American Telephone & Telegraph 

430 Mountain Avenue - Murray HW. NJ 07974 - (201) 582-3000 
Annual Funds To Education: $5 Million * 

AT&T has created a program called Urban School Inftiative in several major cities. The purpose is to 
encourage school curriculum reforni coupled with personal student scholastic achievement. 



Appto Computer 

20525 Marlani Avenue - Cuperlnto, OA 95014 - (408) 996-1010 
Annual Functe To Education: $5 Million 

Apple has started a program that donated computers to schools that otherwise cou W not afford them. 
Especially targeted are schools m tow-Income districts: schools that encourage disabled students to study 
computer science; and schools that encourage girls to study science and mathematics. 



BaHimore Gas & Electric 

PO Box 1475 - Baltimore. MD 21203 - (301) 783-5920 
Annual Funds To Education: $1-5 Million 

BG&E promotes school refomi by establishing employee-mentor programs with students and by 
conducting workshops with parents to get them more Involved with their children's education. 
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BellSouth 

11 55 West Peachtree, NE - Atlanta. GA 30367 - (404) 249-2000 
Anmial Funtte To Education: $1-5 MHIion 

Sutek:flaries of BeN South have adopted over one hurxM schools and estaUished employee-mentor 
pnograms. Small grar^ are also given to schools or teachers who develop imiovative teaching pfojects. 



Boeir^ 

7755 E Marginal Way S - Se^le, WA 98108 - (206) 655-2121 
Annual Functe To Echx^tion: $5 Miflion ^ 



BoeinghasestaWishedflnkageswIihareaschootetopfOfnotebetterschooltoworktransltloa Company 
liaisons provide dividual tutor^ and in some cases schoofwide programs. Area te»:hers may also attend 
Boeing's con^aany managemer^ cl£»Ms. 



Burger King 

17777 Old Cutler Road - Miami, FL 33157 - (305) 378-701 1 
Annual Funds To Education: $1-5 MHIion 

Burger King started the Burger King Academy in six cities in con^jnclion with the Justice Department 
and Cities in Schools. The purpose of the program is to iwevera high school students from dropping out. 



Chevron 

252 Bush Street - San Francisco, CA 94104 - (415) 894-7700 
Annual Funds To Education: $5 Million 4 



Chevron gave Stanford University a grant to target "at-risk" stu(tents from low-income, single-parent 
homes, especially those with HmSed English speaking ability. The program, operating in thirty-nine schools 
around the country, tutors students to reach advanced educational goals by the time they reach the sixth 
grade. 
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Citicorp 

399 Park Averse - New Yoilt. NY 10043 - (212) 559-1000 
Aiwual Funds To Education: $5 Mlttlon + 



A dropout prevention pfograin has been est^ished in Rorida's Da(te County sdiool system. The 
Citicorp Success Fund gives sniali cash payments to individuals who develop new ideas to keep students in 
school Also, bank employees work with Hispanic teachers to establteh school-business partnerships. 



Coca-Cola 

One Coca-Cola Plaza - Atlanta, GA 30313 - (404) 676-2121 
Annual Funds To Education: $5 Mfflion ♦ 



Coca-Cola has e^^lshed a drx^t prevention program In San Antonto. Texas. The Partners For 
Valued Youth program is unique m that oWer students counsel younger students, giving both partes pride m 
their work and achievements. 



Colgate-Palmolive 

300 Park Averwe - New York, NY 10022 - (212) 310-2000 
Anrwal Funds To Education: $100.000-$500.000 



Colgate-Palmolive has established school-business partnerships wHh Wadleigh Junior High School in 
Harlem. Company emptoyees provide techntoal assistance and serve as advisory board members. 



Federal National Mortgage Association 

3900 Wisconsin Avenue, NW - Washington. DC 20016 - (202) 752-7000 
Annual Funds To Education: $100.000-$500.000 

Federal Nattonal has established a school-business partnership with H.D. Woodson High ScIkx)! in 
Washington DC. The program focuses on keeping students in school by using mentors and an incentive 
iwnus of $500 per-semester for each student that n«intains a B average and enrolls in the Futures 500 club 
The money can only be used for future college expenses. 
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General Motors 

General Motors BuHding - Detn^, Mt 48202 - (313) 556-5000 
Annual Funds To Education: $5 MRIion + 



GM is decked to encouraging more studerrts to take math and science courses by he^»ing fund 
Mathcounts. a national mattiematics competition for junior Wgh students. GM also funds the Explore the 
Posstoilities program that akSs teachers and encoura^s students, especially female and minority students, 
to enter engineering and skilled trades professtons. 



Jostens 

5501 Norman Center Drive • Minneapolis, MN 55437 - (612) 830-3300 
Annual Funds To Education: $1-5 MUHon 



Josten's Renaissance Piogram rewards good grades and good behavior for junior high and high school 
students. Students who do weK r ve many perks siwh as reserved parking, free admission to sporting 
events and dances, book disccHjnts, and exetrption from final exams. 



Philip Morris 

120 Park Avenue - New York, NY 10017 - (212) 880-5000 
Annual Funds To Education: $5 Millton + 



PhHip Morris is Involved In various Weracy and mjnorfty education programs. In Philadelphia, the Mayor's 
Commisston on Literacy, an adult literacy program, has received over $l ,5 million, and the city of Milwaukee 
has received $1 mllfon to akl chlMren of disadvantaged families. 



Proctor & Gamble 

One Proctor & Gamble Plaza - Cincinnati, OH 45202 - (513) 983-1100 
Annual Funds to Education: $5 Million + 



P&G has implemented Project Aspire, a mentor-studer^ program. 150 P&G emptoyees wori< with 
Woodward High School students on a or»-to-one basis durteig their four-year high school enrollment plus the 
first year after graduatbn. P&G is also Involved In the Cincinnati Education Youth Collaborative which targets 
young students to expand their basic skills to better compete in the changing job martlet. 




RJR Nabisco Holdings 

1301 Averaje of the Americas - New Yori<, NY 10019 - (212) 258-4600 
Anfwal Funds To EAication: $5 Million + 

RJR NiA>isoo funds the Next Century Schools project. Grants are awarded to teachers who develop 
innovative ideas to increase student pertomance. Thus far, fifteen grants, totaliing $8.5 miMion. have been 
awarcted. 



US West 

7800 E. Orchard Ro«* - Engtewood. CO 80111 - (303) 793-6500 
Annual Funds To Education: $5 Million + 

The US West Foundation has funded a four-year $26 million program to reward et&icational exceHence. 
One effort is the Outstanding Teacher program. Fourteen teachers receive $5000 grants for teaching 
exceHence and serve as finalists for a fu«-year sabbatical to work on a project of their chotee. US West also 
funds the Parents as First Teachers program. Learning instructors aid parents in teaching their pre-school 
children et^tional basic sl<ills. 



ORGANIZATIONS 



Boys Ciubs of ^nerica 

771 First Avenue - New Yor1<. NY 10017 

Founded in 1906. this congressionally chartered organization serves 1 .200,000 youth ages 6 through 
18, in primarily urban environments. Cunent programs em^^asize heaHh. citizenship, leadership develop- 
ment, juvenile justice, and youth employment throi^h a variety of guidance activities. This national 
organization consists of over 1 .100 dubs. 



Kiwanis tntemationat 

3636 Woodview Trace - Indianapolis, IN 46268 

Kevin Krepinevich - International Secretary - (31 7) 875-8755 

This Sen/ice club was founded in 1 91 5 and currei^ly has over 31 2,000 members and 800 k)cal groups. 
It is an intemationai federation of business and j^ofessional men's civic sewice groups dedicated to providing 
assistance to youth and the elderly, and programs aimed at safeguarding against crime and eliminating 
alcohol and drug atHJse. 
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National Association of Negro Business and Professional Woman's Clul>s 
1806 New HampsNre Avemje, NW • Wastiin^on, DC 20009 
ENen A. Graves • Executive Offk^er • (202) 483-4^ 

Founded in 1 935, \hm sennce chjb has more ttian 1 0,000 women who are actively eng^ed in a business 
or profession, who are committed indlvidualiy. as cHd> affiliates and as a national organization to render 
sen/ices through club activities and programs. They seek to cfirect the interest of business and professional 
wfomen toward united action for inproved sodal and civic activities and conditions, and to provide enriching 
and enabling experiences that wHI encourage freedom, cfignity, self-respect, and self-reliance. They are also 
interred m consumer education and prison reform (Mograms. Inter^t and support is national. 



National Football League Alumni 

6550 N. Federal Highway, Suite 400 • Ft. Ijiudefdaie, FL 33308 
Al Ward • CEO - (305) 492-1220 



Founded in 1967, membersh^ consists of former professional players, coach^ and administration 
personnel. Main purpose is to promote youth charities and programs. Observe Youth of America Week. 
Convention is heki annually. 
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APPENDIX C 



PROPOSAL FOR DEVELOPING A CAREER 
RESOURCE CENTER-FUNDED PROPOSAL 



I, Title PaQ« 
Title: 

Funding Source: 



Initiator: 



Proiect Director: 



Funding Period: 



Devetopment of a Career Resource Center 

Career De\f^opnwnt Division 
Vocational Education afKi Career 
Development Services 
State Department d Education 
Box 928 

Somewhere. Ohio 48904 
(100)373-3370 

Mr. Francis Bebow, PrkK'^sai 
Slate Run High School 
271 S^me Drive 
Slate Run, Ohio 

Ms. A.J. Weber, Counselor 
Slate Run High School 
271 Stone Drive 
Slate Run. Ohio 

Octoter 1 - September 30 



Total Funds Requested: $5,000.00 



Date Submitted: 



May 15 
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II. PROPOSAL ABSTRACT 



This pfDject is designed to plan and begin operation cfl a career resource center. TNs center will sen/e 
as a primary career guklance service and intonnalion center for stiKtor^, parents, teachers, and comn^nity 
members as the Slate Run School District attempts to meet its expressed needs. 

As a result of the career resource center, the 2,1 00 studems at Slate Run, their teachers, parents, and 
others wM be able to ot^in n^jch more useful information and prefessional assistance. Ttiis center is viewed 
as a service ami of the Guidance Department, and it wiU also be he^l to the district's career education efforts 
as well as to afl curricutum departments. 



III. INTRODUCTION 



A. Background aiKl Organization 

The Slate Run Public School District has tong been recognized by educators in the state as an 
innovator and leader in the area of career guidance, it has demonstrated many tectiniques that have been 
adopted by numerous other medkjm-slzed schools in this state. 

One ma^or finding of the dtetricfs career guidance needs assessment was a marked interest and 
demand for increased services and materials by parents, comrmjnity meir^rs. and teachers. 

To this date State Run High School has been operatir^ a very traditional i^ary sen^e with most of 
the volume in the senior high school building. Our six elementary and t¥vo Junior high schools have not h^ 
the sen/k:es they have needed and expect to need in the fufajre. 

It is our plan that through tlw use of a career resource center we can amass our limited resources to 
meet the increased career resource and service needs expressed by our 2,100 stiKlents and 72 faculty 
members, it should also be pointed out that our city's business leaders, city oouncU, and the Slate Run School 
Board have fully endorsed our proposed plans. 



B. Statement of the Problem 

The career resource center has proven to be an effective means of impacting on the career 
development needs of individuals In Ohio. At Slate Run High School the career development focus is on 
increased self-understanding, exploration experiences, decision-making skills, and career planning and 
preparatton. 
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The career resource center is a vlabJe method of providing increased information and senrices to 
students and community membere to promote their devetopment In positive directions. 



Althoi^tiw careerresoufceoenter has gained acceptance here In Slate Run, a need remains for 
a plan and the resources to systemateaOy and toglcaBy implement and evaluate a csffBer resource center. 
Thte need is based i^xwi a recent career development needs assessrront study. Sixty-seven percer« of the 
studems^^adesr^iettHtHjj^twehre Indicated thai they need Increased carew Severty-two 
percent of the parents ln<«cated that they need school assistance In mtMng with ttielr children to aid them 
in their career planning and decision maiUng. Seventy-eight percer* of the teachers Indicated a need for 
materials and Insenrtce related to career development. A locally developed c^eer resource certer designed 
to assist these persons wUI futfW these needs. The career resource center wwjkJ provide tasic information 
and services to our school district that would enhance our exteting career education and guidance programs. 
In addition, it would provide opportunBies for coirwruinity members to become invoh/ed in the career 
development of youth and adults. 



C. pfogrun Objectives (For th« Comer) 

1 . To acquaint students with ^neral and specific career infonnation. 

2. To develop student profiles with regard to interest, values, 
aptitudes, etc. 

3. To acquaint students with available educattonal infonnation 
including college, university, technical college, and 
vocational Institutions and progranns. 

4. To assist students in their decision-making process by providing the needed Information, experi- 
ences, and guidance assistance. 

5. To aid parents in their efforts to help their children plan, experience, and make career decisksns. 

6. To assist the teachers in the area of Infusing their curriculum with guidance information and 
techniques. 

7. To assist employers in facing students in work experience and work study programs and part-time 
and full-time emptoyment. 
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IV. PLAN OF ACTION 



The foHowing plan of xHton projects how it is intended to organize and begin operation of the career 
resource center during the school year A time line and operattonal objectives are presented below. 

Career Resource Center Time Chart 



1991— 



-1992- 



Sept 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar. 



Apr. 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



CH>eratlonal Objectives 

1 IHire arKi assign staff and volunteer help. 

2. Prepare room and k>ca\e district materials and equipment. 

3. Purchase needed materials and equipment. 

4. Develop ait operational procedures for center. 



5. Promote the availability of the center. 



6. Conduct inservtce trainir^ on center use. 
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7. Opentfe the center. 

8. Evaluate ttM center. 

9. Develop second-year proposal. 

(In a completsd proposal each Directive should be fuRy 
developed with descriptive narrative.) 



V. STAFF 

The career resource certter wW be manned by one ha«-tbne counselor on a prearranged schedule. 
This one half-time counselor posMon vvSi be accomplished by rotating our districTs three oour»elor8 Into the 
center on a 1 0:00 a.m. to 2 .00 p.m. basis. One hatf-tlme paraprofessional wfll be mcKle available to cover the 
period when the OHinseyngstaH Is not bi the center. Additionally, the distftelwffl provide a fuR-tlme typist. The 
center will also attempt to have an appropriate number of students and community volunteers In the center 
at no charge to the State Department of Educatton. 



VI. FACILITtES 

The career resource center wm be developed through the conversion of a 20' x 23' classroom which 
is located adjacent to the school library. The room wfll be fuMy palr^ed, and appropriate electrical wiring will 
be installed. 

VH. EVALUATION 

With the assistance of a paid outside consultant, three types of evaluation data wfll be collected: (1 ) 
impact data that relates to establtehed goals, (2) student, teacher, and parent opinions, and (3) data related 
to center operation and managemer^. A final evaluation report win provide recomnrendatior^ for program 
improvements. 
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VtU. BUDGET 



A. Staff 

1. salaries (traftred parapfofessk>nal at half time) 

2. clerical a%tetaiK» (1 fuU-time) 

3. coureeky (haH-tbne) 

4. evabatkin oonajRant 

B. Equipment 

1. cfiairs 

2. MOIS reader 

3. booksti^>Hno 

4. OuKane cassette A-Vmatic (sound filmstr^ 
projector) 

5. tables (3® $75.00) 

6. equ^miem (g^ieral) 

7. furniture (tatries/chairs) 

8. re^^ carrels (2) 

9. material racks and bulletin boards 

C. Communication 

1. telephones ($10.00 per month) 

2. postage (surveys, etc.) 

D. Duplication 

E. Qmeral Supplies 

F. Materials (films, tapes, bocMets, posters, ^c.) 

G. Evaluatton materials 

1. self-directed seart^ 

2. woi1( values inver^ory 

3. Career Orientatton Planning Profile (COPP) 



State Requested 
Fundt 

$ 2.000.00 



$ ^.00 

$ ^.00 

$ 160.00 

$ 230.00 

$ 281.00 

$ 225.00 



$ 332.00 
$ 220.00 



$ 65.00 

$ 60.00 

$ 100.00 

$ 700.00 



$ 120.00 



$ 
$ 



36.00 
71.00 



ki-Kind 
Contributions 



$ 6,000.00 
$ 7.000.00 



$1,400.00 
$ 2,300.00 



$ 120.00 



$ 300.00 

$4,500.00 
(exiting inventory) 



Funds Requested $5,000.00 



$5,000.00 



$21,620.00 
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APPENDIX D 
SAMPLE LETTERS 

SAMPLE LETTER TO FOUNDATION 



Ai^St 30, 199- 



Director 
Foundation 

Dear : 

Our area Is currently In serious economic transttlon. Our traditional Industries have declined, and 
conse<^ntly, unemployiner^ has increased to nnofB than 1 2 percent. Meanwhile, there Is a strong beginning 
of new Industries that use higher levels of niatheinatical and sc^lflc stcUts. Our students often feet 
unmotivated to team math and science and have thus been poorly prepared to work in these emerging jobs 
In our comnujnity. In an attempt to deal with this pioblom, we are developing a career ^idance program in 
our high school. This program will expose students to Infonnatlon about careers In technical areas that are 
becoming available and also provide them wtth Wormation and experiences that will show the relevance of 
their science and math coursework to this en^yment. 

Because of economic pressures In our community, funding for this effort from our school distrid budget 
is not possible. Therefore, we are seeking external funding to establish a demonstration project that we hope 
wHI lead to budgeted funding In the future. 

We have been impressed with the record of your foundation in supporting projects directed toward 
reducing unemptoy ment as well as Improving the quality of education. We would m to apply to you for funding 
of this project. Would you please send us infomnatton on your proposal guWellnes and deadlines? Any 
information you could provide that would enable us to strengthen our proposal would be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely. 



(Head of Guidance) 

Enclosure (Attach preliminary proposal - See Appendix E) 
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SAMPLE LETTER TO STATE I^FARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



fiAtgusi 30. 199- 

State Dk«ctof of Guidance Sefvtces 
State 0^)aftmerrt of Education 

Dear : 

We fecentty have had a considerable infiux of bilingual students ir^ our district. These students have 
created consideratMe strains on our abWy to pfovicto quality guidance services. Atpresem.wehavenostaff 
menU)efS who wpesM. Spanish, nor <to «ve have any n^erials that are vMltten in Spanteh. We are SMidng ways 
to purchase needed materials and to h^ a staff person who is fluent in Spanish. 

Due to the gerwrat decrease in the fvopeily tax base in our district, local school funds are not available 
to us. We are interested in applying for funding under the BMIn^al Edison Act which can, at least for the 
present, cover the costs of an «Med staff position and enable us to purchase Spani^-language materials 
to wotk with our Spanish-speaidng students. 

Could we please have intommtion on the procedure for af^}lying for these funds and any information on 
guidelines or procedures that ¥vouid incrsase our chance of success in thte venture? We would be most 
af^eciative , too, if ycHj would provide ttw name and phone numt)er of the individual who oversees these funds 
so that we oould communicate with that individual directly. 

Sincerely, 



(Director of Guidance) 
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SAMPLE LETTER TO LOCAL BUSINESS 



ERIC 



August 30, 199- 



Oiractor of Public Relations 
Local Corporation 

Dear : 



Tlie (name of your organization) works witti aw>roximately 400 students per year to assist them in 
seeking employment in local businesses. CXir program consists of evaluation of IndivkJual abilities and 
imerests (inching types of vrark envifw^nents). individual counseling, and guided expo^re to infonnation 
on various avaiiabie and appr^riate career options. Our goal is to help indivickiais find those jobs that are 
available and that will be desirable both to them and the employer. A survey conckwted 10 years ago (before 
we began our work) showed ttiat more than 40 percent of en^yees were dissatisfied wHh ttieir emptoyment. 
A similar survey conducted last year indicated that of those who had been through our program, less than 5 
percant were unhappy with their work sftuation. We feel that the benefits that we provkJe in productivity and 
morale are worth far more than the cost of our non-profit sen^ice. 

We find, hwwever, that our success has created strains on our organization, and we are currently 
developing plans for expanding our facilities and staff. This expansion wHI require renovations and the addition 
of new tatHes, chairs, desks, bookcases, office equipment, and more. Our additional staffing costs will be 
borne by our expected increased cHent load; but, to keep the cost of our sen^fce down, we are seeking 
assistance in purchasing the needed new equipment and covering costs of renovations from local corporattons. 

I would like to meet with you and representatives of your ooiporation to show you our plans, the costs, 
and discuss ways that your corporatton could become involved in this exciting project. 

Sincerely, 



(President) 
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SAMPLE LETTER TO PARENT TEACHER ORGANIZATION 



August 30, 199- 



PreskJent 

Parent Teactier Organization 
Local School District Office 

Dear : 

The guidance office in School is curremiy working to expand the oppoitunities we offer to our students. 
We have found ttiat because of the changing job market arnJ the options and confusion this change creates, 
additional materials are needed to aJec^ely pr^re ^iKients tor the vwdd of work. Our oirrent goal is to 
develop a i^ogram that expose ^ixler^s to a full program of career opftkms and to intormation that will 
enable them to make wise career chotoes. 

CXtr ojrrent program serves aH students in our sciiool. Eadi student is given a battery of vocational 
assessment tests and an indivklual session of c^nseNng and irAerpratation of the assessment results. 
Although our assessment materials and staffing are handled a<tequatety through our school d^rid budget, 
we are unable to provide sufficient current infonnation to students on various occupattonal choices that might 
correspond to their interests, intomnatton e^ut those jote, and expertonc^s th^ can he^ them correlate 
success in ttmvr major subject to success In obtaining j(^ and sat^action in ttiem. To address this need, 
we are seeking to acquire a computerized career information system, and a "^OlN" classroom career 
informatton kit "PEAK". These materials provide an integrsrted system for delivering career information to our 
stodents. We have sun^eyed other available i;m>grams and feel that thte is the most appropriate system tor 
our needs. 

We woukl aii^reciate the oi^rtunity to meet with the executive committee of ttie PTO to disojss ttiese 
materials and our program. We hope that we will be able to enlist your assistance in raising the funds to 
purchase these needed materials. 

Sincerely, 



(l^ead of Guidance Department) 
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APPENDIX E 



PRELIMINARY PROPOSAL 



Pretiminary Proposal: Career Development in Emerging Technical Fielcte 



Project THIe: 



Proiect Director: 



Insttiutional AffiHation: 



Career Developmant in Emen^ Technical Fields 

(give bK^vk^jafs full name and title) 

Local High School 
/^Idrew 
Phone Number 



Project Goal: 



To kHom students s^ut career opportunities in technical fields in our community 
through 8ut>ject matter related career ^idance experiences. Students will be 
presented wtth ir^omiatton on tocal gfOfrth industries whtoh require preparation 
in math and science and be exposed to activities in subject matter areas which 
win show the impofiance to success in our changing work environment. 

TTie ultimate goal of the project is the reckon of unemployment by preparation 
of individuals for entry Into areas of growing job opportunity. 



Funding: 



Project Director 

(full time and summer) 
Assistant Director 

(half time summere for cunlcuium 

developnwnt and teacher workshops) 
Clerical (orM-haR time) 
Equ^>ment: 

2 Apple lie combers 

10 Cak^lators 

Science lab equipment 
Supplies; 
Travel: 
Total Budget 



$30,000 



3.000 
7,000 



10,000 
5.000 
300 
$50,800 
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Time Una: 



Protect will begin September 1 . 199- 



CurrioJbJm (tevetopment - first (garter 

Teacher worlehops • second quarter 

Program in piace and q)erating - tttird and fcurtfi quarters 

Summer 199- • evaluate and lun woitehops for teachers to make pro-am 
permanent part of the curricuium 

Evaluation: Questionnaires of students, teachers, and ac^nistrators 

Development of program M evaluatton v^N be listed by a voluntary advisory 
gr^ from those local industries of the type in which stu(tonts wiii be eitpecAed to 
se^ employment 

Student foOow-up wiH be by the guidance department in the same manner as at 
present for aN students 
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APPENDIX F 



SAMPLE TIME LINE 





1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


STEP 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


SloiNiD 

»^ 




jiplMiAlMljIjlAlslO^h^O 







jIHMlAlMljIjlAlsldNiD 

»□ 
»^ 


jlplMiAlMyjlA 















- Milestone - Where a significant part of the task is completed. 

- Interlace - Where one step meets another and must do so in a snrwoth fashion. 

- Deliverable - Wfiere a specific product is completed, to be delivered. 



CODE 

O 
□ 
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Consortium Bomd IXmciors 

Hany Ofitr 
Exe^i¥9 Sdcrvtary 
The Centw on EducfiBtan Trailing 
for En^rioyment 
l900KmnyFtoad 
Column <m 43210-1O90 
1-614-292-4353 
FAX 614-292-1260 

James Carr, President 
Vocationat Guktanra Cmsuttant 
State Diriment of Edi^ation 
Division of instructional Sarvica 
101 Pleasam Street 
Concord, NH 03301 

405-743-5158 
FAX 405^77-9861 



Consortium Members 



Rebecca Dedmond 
President Elect 
Richmond, VA 



Beltfxla McCharen 
Past PrTOident 
Stiltwatar, OK 



Lou Perry 
Member at Large 
Frankfurt, KY 



Joe McOsmieL Jack^n, MS 
Ken Komf»lien, Pierre. SD 



Tina Ammon, Phoenix, AZ 
Lynn Hufziger, Columbia, SO 



Marksn Starr, Jefferscwi City, MO 



James Baxter. Bo^, ID 



James Ccnkwright. Atlanta, GA 
Lynn Jensen, Salt Lake City, UT 



Evelyn Lavaty, Lincoln. NE 



Paul Peters. Sacramento, CA 
Edwin WhitfieW, Columbus. OH 
(U.S. Air Force), San Antonio, TX 
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BEST ^^f^ "^mm 



